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Economic  development  is  prerequisite  to  expansion  of  wealth  in 
the  Nation  and  States.  There  is,  however,  serious  concern  over  the 
distribution  of  wealth  across  sub-national  regions  and  among  different 
social  classes.  This  concern  is  reflected  in  many  of  the  goals  of 
public  policy  which  are  chiefly  designed  to  reduce  interregional  as 
well  as  interpersonal  income  inequalities.  These  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  the  fundamental  goals  of  the  Appalachian  Development  pro- 
gram. The  statement  of  purpose  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  re-enforces  this  intent: 

Section  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  Appalachian  region  of  the 
United  States,  while  abundant  in  natural 
resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth 
and  that  its  people  have  not  shared  properly 
in  the  Nation's  prosperity.  The  region's 
uneven  past  development,  with  its  historical 
reliance  on  a few  basic  industries  and  a 
marginal  agriculture,  has  failed  to  provide 
the  economic  base  that  is  a vital  prerequisite 
for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth. 

Although  Pennsylvania  continues  to  grow  more  slowly  than  the 
nation,  we  believe  that  the  economic,  social  and  physical  well-being 
of  citizens  still  is  superior  to  most  other  states.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  quantitative  growth  is  unimportant;  but  the  premium  on  the 
quality  of  growth  has  risen  immensely  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere 
over  the  past  decade.  Rapid  growth  experienced  in  other  regions  of 
the  United  States  has  resulted  in  an  appreciable  and  often  excessively 
large  demand  on  resources  and  has  created  other  social  and  economic 
problems  that  are  closely  tied  to  increasing  growth  rates. 

A major  concern  in  Pennsylvania  is  that  future  growth  performance 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a high  and  rising  quality  of  life. 
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Related  to  this  is  the  need  to  correct  imbalances  that  weaken  the 
vitality  of  the  economy  as  the  experiences  of  Appalachia  have  demon- 
strated. 

Accommodation  must  be  achieved  between  the  past  and  future. 
Governmental  policies  can  help  stabilize  the  economic  situation  and 
avoid  harmful  declines  and  imbalances  through  a permanent  strength-  i 
ening  of  the  economic  base.  Balanced  development  implies  an  equi-  | 
librium  in  socio-economic  progress  between  presently  lagging  and  more 
prosperous  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  to  reduce  disparities  in  economic 
and  social  well-being.  It  also  implies  an  equalization  of  access  to 
certain  basic  public  services  and  economic  opportunities. 

To  highlight  these  disparities,  a number  of  indicators  have  been 
selected  which  document  the  character  and  magnitude  of  imbalances  that 
exist  within  Pennsylvania  and  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation.  Th 
presentation  which  follows  is  a discussion  of  major  needs  and  potentia 
assembled  under  six  key  issues  of  executive  concern. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  STRUCTURAL  SHIFTS  IN  THE  ECONOMY 


Employment 

The  structure  of  an  economy  and  the  changes  occurring  within 
it  are  important  factors  influencing  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being of  a society.  The  economic  situation  in  Pennsylvania  since 
World  War  I has  been  one  of  sporadic  growth,  decline  and  stagnation. 

While  many  other  areas  of  the  nation  have  grown  rapidly,  the  rates 
of  population  and  employment  growth  in  Pennsylvania  have  generally 
failed  to  keep  pace. 

Relative  slow  growth  is  a condition  that  is  not  unique  to 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  older  northern  industrial  states  have 
also  grown  slowly.  There  are  several  fundamental  reasons  for  this 
slow  growth.  Chief  among  these  are  the  migration  propensities,  parti- 
cularly of  young  people,  to  move  in  search  of  jobs  which  they  feel 
promise  a better  future  and  quality  of  life.  Related  to  this  is  the  recen 
rapid  growth  of  economic  markets,  principally  in  the  Far  West,  South- 
east and  Southwest  Regions  of  the  nation,  which  have  attracted  many 
new  industries  and  large  amounts  of  investment  that  had  previously  gone 
to  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania's  economy  is  in  the  midst  of  a major  transition. 

Between  1970  and  1975,  there  was  an  increase  of  68,600  jobs,  a growth 
rate  of  only  1.6  percent,  while  the  nation  experienced  an  8.6  percent 
increase  in  jobs.  (See  Table  vi-1) 
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TABLE  VI- 1 


NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY,  1960-1975 


1960 

All  ETtployees 
(Thousands) 

1970  1975 

Change 

1960-70 

Nun±)er  Percent 

Change 

1970-75 

Nuirber  Tfercent 

Total  Nonagricultural 

54234 

United  States 

70920  76985 

16688 

30.8 

6065 

8.6 

Mining 

712 

623 

745 

-89 

-12.5 

122 

19.6 

Contract  Construction 

2885 

3536 

3457 

651 

22.6 

-79 

-2.2 

Manufacturing 

16796 

19349 

18347 

2553 

15.2 

-1002 

-5.2 

Transportation  & 

4004 

4504 

4498 

500 

12.5 

-6 

-0.1 

public  utilities 

Wholesale  & retail  trade 

11391 

15040 

16947 

3549 

32.0 

1907 

12.7 

F.I.R.E. 

2659 

3687 

4223 

1018 

38.1 

536 

14.5 

Services 

7423 

11621 

13995 

4198 

55.6 

2374 

20.4 

Government 

8353 

12561 

14773 

4208 

50.4 

2212 

17.6 

Pennsylvania 

Total  Nonagricultural 

3712.9 

4347.3 

4415.9 

634.4 

17.1 

68.6 

1.6 

Mining 

58.4 

39.6 

46.5 

-18.8 

-32.2 

6.9 

17.4 

Contract  Construction 

157.4 

195.4 

187.4 

33.0 

24.1 

-8.0 

-4.1 

Manufacturing 

1439.6 

1523.4 

1335.8 

83.8 

5.8 

-187.6 

-12.3 

Transportation  and  P.U. 

277.9 

266.8 

256.2 

-11.1 

-4.0 

-10.6 

-4.0 

Wnolesale  & P^tail  Trade 

694.1 

827.9 

890.9 

133.8 

19.3 

63.0 

7.6 

F.I.R.E. 

153.4 

190.6 

208.1 

37.2 

24.3 

17.5 

9.2 

Services 

495.9 

685.1 

800.3 

189.2 

38.2 

115.2 

16.8 

Government 

436.2 

618.7 

690.6 

182.5 

41.8 

71.9 

11.6 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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significant  structural  shifts  statewide  are  aggravating  longer 
run  economic  problems  in  the  Appalachian  portion  of  the  State. 
Pennsylvania's  loss  of  almost  200,000  manufacturing  jobs  - or  almost 
one-fifth  of  all  manufacturing  losses  in  the  nation  - over  the  5-year 
period  1970-75,  stands  out  as  a critical  and  disturbing  finding. 

(See  Table  vi-2) 

The  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  pervasive 
among  the  major  manufacturing  sectors.  The  greatest  number  of  job 
losses  have  occurred  in  apparel  and  textiles,  primary  metals  and 
electrical  equipment  industries.  These  three  sectors  alone  accounted 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  manufacturing  job  losses  in  the  period 
1970-75. 

While  the  Statewide  trends  are  of  great  concern,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  decline  of  specific  industries  has  impacted  some  areas 
of  the  State  more  adversely  than  others.  For  example,  steel  and 
primary  metal  industries  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Pittsburgh 
areas,  while  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  specializes  in  the  needle  trades. 

The  Pennsylvania  economy  is  projected  to  generate  an  additional 
890,000  jobs  between  1975  and  2000.*  Approximately  160,000  of  these 
jobs  represent  Pennsylvania's  recouping  of  losses  resulting  from  the 
1975-77  recession.  Historically  (1960-1975)  Pennsylvania's  emplo^Tnent 
growth  has  been  42  percent  of  the  national  rate.  This  relationship  is 
expected  to  remain  relatively  unchanged  over  the  projection  period. 


*OSPD  Projection  Series,  1977. 
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MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  BY  SECTOR,  PENNSYLVANIA,  1960-1975 


Change  Change 

1960-70  1970-75 


1960 

1970 

1975 

Nunber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

lianuf  ac  baring 

1439.6 

1523.4 

1335.8 

83.8 

5.8 

-187.6 

-12 

.3 

Durable  goods 

828.6 

901.6 

814.6 

73.0 

8.8 

- 87.0 

- 9 

.6 

Ordnance  and  accessories 

2.8 

9.9 

5.8 

7.1 

253.6 

- 4.1 

-41 

.4 

lAjmber  and  wood  products 

14.1 

14.0 

12.7 

- 0.1 

- 0.7 

- 1.3 

- 9 

.3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

23.7 

27.8 

22.1 

4.1 

17.3 

- 5.7 

-20 

.5 

Stone,  clay  & glass  products 

68.7 

64.6 

60.9 

- 4.1 

- 6.0 

- 3.7 

- 5 

.7 

Primary  metal  industries 

252.9 

244.7 

215.1 

- 8.2 

- 3.2 

- 29.6 

-12 

.1 

Fabricated  metal  products 

108.0 

112.2 

101.9 

4.2 

3.9 

r 10.3 

- 9 

.2 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

118.4 

137.9 

141.1 

19.5 

16.5 

3.2 

2 

.3 

Electrical  equipment  & supplies 

132.5 

152.6 

124.4 

20.1 

15.2 

- 28.2 

-18 

.5 

Tr^lnsportation  equipnent 

51.1 

72.2 

70.8 

21.1 

41.3 

- 1.4 

- 1 

.9 

Instruments  & related  products 

28.8 

37.5 

33.3 

8.7 

30.2 

- 4.2 

-11 

.2 

Nondurable  goods 

611.0 

621.7 

521.2 

10.7 

1.8 

-100.5 

-16 

.2 

Food  and  kindred  products 

115.9 

113.4 

99.0 

- 2.5 

- 2.2 

- 14.4 

-12 

.7 

Tobacco  manufactures 

13.1 

9.0 

5.1 

- 4.1 

- 31.3 

- 3.9 

-43 

.3 

Textile  mill  products 

73.8 

65.2 

50.1 

- 8.6 

- 11.7 

- 15.1 

-23 

.2 

Apparel  & other  textile  products 

168.1 

171.2 

133.1 

3.1 

1.8 

- 38.1 

-22 

.3 

Paper  and  aLlied  products 

40.5 

48.7 

39.6 

8.2 

20.2 

- 9.1 

-18 

.7 

Printing  ard  publishing 

66.0 

69.0 

67.7 

3.0 

4.5 

- 1.3 

- 1 

.9 

Chemicals  & allied  products 

56.7 

61.8 

55.8 

5.1 

9.0 

- 6.0 

- 9 

.7 

Petroleum  & coal  products 

22.5 

20.0 

17.0 

- 2.5 

- 11.1 

- 3.0 

-15 

.0 

Rubber  & plastics  products 

21.0 

35.4 

33.9 

14.4 

68.6 

- 1.5 

- 4 

.2 

Leather  & leather  products 

33.4 

28.0 

19.8 

- 5.4 

- 16.2 

- 8.2 

-29 

.3 

(3)  Misc.  mfg.  industries 

27.6 

28.3 

26.6 

0.7 

2.5 

- 1.7 

- 6 

.0 

(3)  Included  in  durable  goods  total 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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During  the  expansionary  period  of  the  late  1960 's,  both  the  State 
and  the  Nation  had  increases  in  number  of  workers  although  the  national 
gains  occurred  at  a faster  pace.  (See  Diagram  VPl)  The  downturn  that 
occurred  over  the  next  several  years  produced  a similar  pattern  of  slow 
growth  for  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States,  although  the  national 
gains  were  greater. 

Essentially  the  same  pattern  is  projected  to  continue  past  1975, 
but  the  rate  of  employment  growth  at  the  national  level  will  overshadow 
the  modest  gains  occurring  in  Pennsylvania. 

Much  of  the  lagging  performance  of  the  State  can  be  attributed  to 
a slow-growing  employment  base.  While  the  nation's  employment  grov/th 
has  been  sensitive  to  short-term  fluctuations  in  business  cycles,  these 
occurrences  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  superimposed  on  a longer  term 
slowing  of  growth  that  has  resulted  from  major  structural  changes. 
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Diagram  Vl-1 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT,  ONITED  STATES  AND  PENNSYLVANIA, 
HISTORICAL  YEARS  1960-75  AND  PROJECTED  YEARS  1980-90 


INDEX 


SOURCE:  NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

OFFICE  OF  STATE  PLANNING  & DEVELOPMENT 
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Employment  growth  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  historical  period 
1960-1975  has  been  mainly  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sectors  of  the 
economy  which  expanded  rapidly  in  comparison  to  growth  performance 
in  manufacturing.  Manufacturing  (1975-2000)  is  projected  to  regain 
its  losses  from  the  recent  recession,  but  the  long  term  trend  indicates 
a moderate  decline  in  overall  manufacturing  employment  over  the 
projection  period. 

Manufacturing  employment  in  Pennsylvania  presently  (1977)  accounts 
for  under  29  percent  of  total  employment.  This  contrasts  with  34  per- 
cent in  1960  and  a projected  23  percent  in  the  year  2000.  (See  Table  VI-3) 
Overall,  the  projected  decline  in  manufacturing  employment  is 
largely  a result  of  slowly  growing  aggregate  demand  for  Pennsylvania 
manufactured  goods,  increased  mechanization,  foreign  competition  and 
Pennsylvania's  distance  from  the  most  rapidly  expanding  markets  in  the 
South  and  West  which  has  lessened  Pennsylvania's  competitive  advantages. 
(Table  VI-4.)  Subsectors  projected  to  undergo  the  largest  employment 
losses  are  apparel  (SIC  23) , food  and  kindred  products  (SIC  30)  and 
textile  mill  products  (SIC  22).  Corresponding  to  these  subsector  job 
losses  are  declines  in  these  subsectors'  employment  shares  of  total 
manufacturing  employment. 

The  transportation,  communication  and  public  utility  subsectors 
are  projected  to  experience  modest  growth  resulting  in  a slight  decline 
in  their  shares  of  total  employment  in  Pennsylvania.  Greatest  declines 
occur  in  railroad  transportation  with  healthy  increases  in  motor  freight 
and  warehousing,  communications,  and  public  utilities. 
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Table  VI-3 

Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Total  Pennsylvania  Employment  by  Major  Sector  for 

Selected  Historical  Years  and  Projection  Years 
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Source:  Pennsylvania  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development 
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SOURCE:  Pennsylvania's  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development 


Agricultural  employment  is  projected  to  continue  its  historical 
decline,  but  at  a slower  rate. 

Mining,  in  contrast  to  poor  past  performance,  is  projected  to 
expand  in  output  and  employment  as  a result  of  increased  demand  for  j 
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fi 


coal  as  an  energy  source.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  projected  to 
be  in  bituminous  coal  mining. 

Contract  construction  is  expected  to  recover  from  the  recent 
recession  in  response  to  projected  growth  in  both  residential  and  nor., 
residential  construction. 

Moderate  growth  is  projected  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  but 
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m 
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not  enough  to  increase  its  share  of  total  State  employment.  The 

( 

projected  growth  rate  for  this  subsector  will  be  smaller  than  its 

I 

historical  rate  because  of  a shift  in  consumer  expenditures  from  good 
to  services,  and  a slow-down  in  population  growth,  and  aggregate  in- 
come and  spending. 

Rising  demand  for  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  will  increai 
this  sector's  share  of  total  Pennsylvania  employment.  The  greatest 
growth  within  this  sector  is  expected  in  banking  and  insurance. 

The  fastest  growing  sector  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation  is 
services.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  this  sector  will  contribute 
almost  as  many  jobs  as  manufacturing.  The  greatest  increases  in  the 
service  sector  are  projected  for  business  and  repair,  and  professional 
services.  Within  professional  services  the  largest  gains  will  origina 
from  the  medical  and  health  fields  and  demand  for  business  consultants 

The  movement  toward  services  also  reflects  the  increasing  demand 
for  temporary  and  part-time  help,  detective  and  protective  services, 
and  lower  productivity  characterizing  this  sector.  | 


The  growing  dominance  of  the  services  sector  in  Pennsylvania  is 
evident  in  the  distribution  of  employment  by  major  sector  for  historical 
years  and  projection  years.  In  1960,  the  manufacturing  sector  accounted 
for  34  percent  of  Pennsylvania's  em.ployment  while  the  services  sector 
provided  an  additional  17  percent,  one-half  of  manufacturing's  employ- 
ment. 

By  the  year  2000  manufacturing  and  service  subsectors  are  each 
projected  to  contribute  23  percent  to  total  employment  in  Pennsylvania. 

Services  industries  in  Pennsylvania  in  many  cases  provide  inter- 
mediate services  which  are  exported,  as  distinct  from  final  demand 
services.*  The  potential  of  service  industries  to  generate  new  export 
markets  and  rapid  growth  in  the  future  deserves  greater  attention. 

The  largest  subsector  of  government  is  state  and  local  government. 
Growth  in  this  subsector  is  expected  to  moderate  from  its  historical 
rapid  expansion.  This  moderation  reflects  slower  growth  in  grants-in- 
aid  from  the  Federal  government,  smaller  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  and  slower  population  growth. 

Federal  government  employment  has  historically  shown  a small 
decline.  Stabilization  of  Federal  government  employment  is  anticipated 
during  the  projection  period.  (See  Table  VI-3.) 

Like  employment  among  various  industries,  the  growth  in  employment 
projected  for  the  Commonwealth  will  not  be  uniformly  spread  over  the 
State's  labor  market  areas  (^pVI-1)^  Table  VI-5  ccnpares-  employment  growth 
between  1960-1974  with  projected  employment  growth  for  1974-1990.  The 

character  and  location  of  Pennsylvania's  employment  growth  has  signif- 
icance for  education,  employment  and  manpower  training  programs. 

* As  discussed'at  great  length  in  chapter  i ot  this  Plan,  this  trend  may 
have  very  significant  implication  for  State  program  policy.  See  also: 
Peter  J.  Bearse,  "Government  as  Innovator:  A New  Paradigm  for  State 
Economic  Development  Policy,"  The  New  England  Journal  of  Business  and 
Economics , Vol.  2,  No.  2,  Spring  1976,  pp.  37-57. 
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LABOR  MARKET  AREAS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
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TABLE  VI- 5 


PENNSYLVANIA  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 
RANKED  BY  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH 

Rate  of  Emplo^^Tnent  Growth 


LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

1960  - 1974 

1974  - 

State  College-Belief onte 

93.0% 

33.8% 

Waynesburg 

- 9.5 

28 . 1 

Indiana 

36.2 

27  . 3 

Monroe 

67.9 

24  . 5 

York 

27.1 

21. 5 

Berwick-Bloomsburg 

10. 0 

21.1 

Altoona 

14.0 

16. 3 

Warren 

16.0 

14.  9 

Coudersport 

- 0.5 

14.5 

Butler 

3 9.3 

14.4 

Erie 

40.8 

13. 3 

Reading 

24.2 

13.0 

Lancaster 

35.7 

12.9 

Emporium 

- 7.6 

12.7 

Luzerne 

2 2.5 

12.6 

Dushore-Laporte 

- 5.1 

12.3 

Honesdale-Matamoras 

39.5 

11.4 

Lackawanna 

7.4 

11.4 

New  Castle 

2.7 

11.4 

Harrisburg 

32.6 

11. 0 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 

26.0 

11.0 

Bedford 

4. 1 

11.0 

Pittsburgh 

12.0 

10.0 

Lewis town 

8.2 

9.8 

Johnstown 

17.3 

9.4 

Lebanon 

22.  3 

9.1 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel 

16.4 

9.0 

St.  Marys 

17.9 

7.7 

Clearf ield-DuBois 

13.4 

7.5 

Punswutawney 

5.6 

7.3 

Williamsport 

20. 8 

6.7 

Philadelphia 

11.  3 

6 . 6 

Sharon-Far re 11 

10.6 

6.  5 

Meadville 

29.0 

5.7 

Uniontown-Connellsville 

8.9 

5.2 

Sayre-Athens-Tow’anda 

17.3 

5.1 

Pottsville 

0.2 

4 . 8 

Huntingdon 

11.4 

4.7 

Tunkhannock 

66.6 

4.6 

Chamber sburg-Waynesboro 

35.4 

4.0 
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Wellsboro 

Oil  City-Titusville 

Binghamton 

Lock  Haven-Renovo 

Clarion 

Carbon 

Bradford 

Kittanning-Ford  City 


11.8 

14.0 

5.7 

0.4 

15.7 

4.1 

- 3.5 

- 3.6 


3.7 
3.1 

3.1 

2.8 

2.1 
-3.1 
-4.2 
-4.7 


Pennsylvania 

Appalachian  Pennsylvania 


16.5  9^5 

22.6  4,3 


SOURCE : 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Development 


Office  of  State  Planning 
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Population 

Pennsylvania's  1975  population  of  11,876,000  will  increase  slowly 
to  12,728,000  by  the  year  2000.  This  population  increase  of  7.5  percent, 
compared  to  a 23  percent  increase  for  the  Nation,  implies  a long-term 
loss  of  428,500  people  due  to  heavy  outmigration  from  Pennsylvania 
following  the  pattern  of  recent  historical  experience.  Appalachia 
Pennsylvania's  population  will  increase  only  6.3  percent  during  the  same 
period,  from  6,028,700  in  1975  to  6,410,500  in  the  year  2000. 

While  slow  growth  may  lessen  the  strain  on  the  environment  in  some 
localities,  the  pressures  on  government  to  stimulate  economic  expansion 
will  intensify  as  more  and  more  workers  face  the  prospect  of  moving  out 
of  the  State  involuntarily  in  search  of  job  opportunities  elsewhere. 

Current  estimates  and  long-term  projections  indicate  that  non- 
metropolitan areas  are  growing  more  rapidly  than  metropolitan  areas. 

The  new  trend  of  urban  to  rural  migration  within  the  State  may  be  explained 
in  part  by  inadequate  housing,  schools,  crime,  pollution,  overcrowding, 
tax  increases,  congestion,  and  other  problems  related  to  the  metropolitan 
environment  that  are  of  greatest  concern  in  the  central  cities.  Penn- 
sylvania citizens  are  showing  the  same  growing  preference  for  a rural 
life  style  or  less  urban  life  style  as  are  increasing  numbers  of  other 
Americans.  Many  small  rural  communities  in  Pennsylvania  are  experiencing 
rapid  growth  and  inmigration  for  the  first  time  in  decades. 

The  reversal  of  rural  to  urban  migration  has  direct  implications  for 
development  and  redevelopment  policies.  For  example,  growth  pressures  in 
rural  areas  and  in  areas  on  the  urban  periphery  already  have  raised  many 
land  management  issues,  and  the  increasing  concentrations  of  the  poor  in 
central  cities  serve  to  reinforce  concerns  about  preserving  existing  cities 
through  more  effective  programs  in  such  functional  areas  as  housing. 
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©ducstiori/  hsfilth/  job  cirGstiori/  3nd  c©n,t3ra,l  businoss  district  ronGwsl' 
ThG  population  of  Ponnsylvania  is  growing  oldor  and  th©  labor  fori 

II 

dGfinGd  in  tGrms  of  ag©,  is  incr©asing  in  maturity.  Factors  contributi 
to  an  aging  population  ar©  th©  d©clin©  in  f©rtility  rat©,  th©  ris©  in 
lif©  ©xpGctancy  and  a corr©sponding  d©clin©  in  d©ath  rat©s.  A most  l!^' 
dramatic  shift  is  th©  growing  numb©r  of  d©p©nd©nt  ©ld©rly  population. 
1975,  th©  1,429,000  p©rsons  ag©d  65  and  ov©r  constitut©d  12  p©rc©nt  of 
th©  population.  By  th©  y©ar  20  00,  th©  proj©ct©d  1,855,000  p©rsons  in 
this  ag©  group  will  compris©  about  15  p©rc©nt  of  th©  population,  and 

©v©n  gr©at©r  proportion  if  th©  birth  rat©  continuGS  at  its  i 
currant  low  l©v©l.  | 

That  th©r©  will  b©  an  additional  426,000  ©ld©rly  parsons  by  th©  i 
year  2000  has  important  implications  for  public  policy,  particularly  | 

in  th©  functional  areas  of  health,  welfare,  and  retirement  housing.  | 

I' 

However,  increasing  numbers  of  persons  in  this  group  of  senior  citizens  i 

healthy  and  active,  and  will  not  be  classified  as  "dependerl 

• M . "f 

population".  Assuming  an  extension  in  th©  Social  Security  retirement 

age  to  70  or  beyond  many  elderly  will  be  competing  for  jobs  in  a labois 
market  that  is  projected  to  grow  only  slowly. 

The  number  of  dependent  youth  population  in  the  1 to  19  year  age 
group  will  not  change  very  much  by  the  year  2000  as  long  as  the  birth 
rate  remains  low.  Although  this  may  lessen  the  demand  for  expanded  i 
school  facilities  and  other  youth  oriented  programs,  pressures  to  expan! 
youth  employment  opportunities  will  intensify  because  of  the  continuingj 
long-term  increase  in  labor  force  participation,  especially  among  womenji 

Of  particular  concern  will  be  the  growing  competition  for  jobs  between  , 
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the  older  working  age  population  and  young  adults  aged  20  to  24. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicates  that  population  inthe  North- 
east and  North  Central  states  regions,  of  which  Pennsylvania  is  a part, 
grew  by  only  1.4  percent  between  1970-75,  while  that  in  the  South  and  West 
grew  by  8.4  percent  and  8.7  percent  respectively  during  the  same  period. 

The  Northeast  and  North  Central  region  is  the  industrial  area  of  the  U.S. 
The  impact  of  the  national  population  redistribution  patterns  has  been 
particularly  severe  upon  Pennsylvania  which  showed  only  0.2  percent  growth 
rate  as  compared  to  a natural  growth  rate  of  4.8  percent  between  1970-75. 

Although  growth  has  been  slow  in  Pennsylvania  in  general,  a number 
of  counties  bordering  major  metropolitan  areas  are  experiencing  rapid 
population  growth,  while  counties  containing  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia  are  experiencing  population  losses.  (Mapvi-2). 

The  exodus  of  population  from  such  cities  and  the  emergence  of 
smaller  communities  tends  to  indicate  a growing  preference  for  a life- 
style free  of  congestion,  pollution,  and  crime. 

When  metropolitan  population  growth  is  considered,  Pennsylvania's 

population  change  becomes  even  more  apparent.  Reversing  the  trend  of  the 

fifties  and  sixties,  Pennsylvania's  metropolitan  population  declined  by 

growth 

0.6  percent  between  1970  - 1975  compared  to  3.4  percent/for  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period.  (See  Table  VI-6.)  A similar  trend  is  obvious 
for  Appalachian  Pennsylvania.  With  its  essentially  constant  population, 
it  had  a faster  rate  of  decline  of  metropolitan  population  than  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a whole. 

A departure  from  past  trends  shows  a growing  trend  of  population 
dispersal  from  metropolitan  areas.  Peripheral  metropolitan  counties, 
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POPULATION  GROWTH  RATE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTIES 

1970-1975 
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TABLE  VI- 6 


PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  POPULATION  BY  COUNTY  GROUP  (METROPOLITAN, 

URBAN  AND  RURAL)  1970-1975 


United  States 

4 . 8 

Metropolitan 

3.4 

Nonme trope lit an 

5.5 

Pennsylvania 

0.2 

Metropolitan  counties 

-0.6 

Major  Metropolitan 

-0. 5 

Peripheral  Metropolitan 

8. 0 

Urban  Counties 

4.  4 

Rural  Coianties 

4.  8 

Appalachian  Pennsylvania 

0.04 

Metropolitan  Counties 

-1.5 

Major  Metropolitan 

-1.  0 

Peripheral  Metropolitan 

8.0 

Urban  Counties 

2.  9 

Rural  Counties 

4.8 

! SOURCE:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  census  of  population  and  1975 
county  population  estimates 
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nonmetropolitan  urban  counties  and  rural  counties*  during  1970-1975  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Appalachian  Pennsylvania  have  had  substantial  populatici 
increases.  (See  Map  VI-3.) 

Since  1950,  Pennsylvania's  central  cities  have  been  in  the  process 
of  decline,  but  the  decline  has  accelerated  sharply.  During  1970-75, 
Pennsylvania's  inside  central  city  population  declined  by  4.4  percent, 
similar  trend  is  occurring  in  almost  every  SMSA  in  Appalachian  Pennsylvc 
and  Pennsylvania.  (See  Table  vi-7.) 


*Three  categories  based  on  a system  developed  by  ARC  have  been  utilized' 

(1)  Metropolitan  County.  Centered  around  an  urban  area  of  at  least  ^ 

50,000  population,  and  with  a total  county  population  of  at  least  75,O0C  y 
this  group  includes  not  only  the  central  county  but  adjoining  commuting  “ 
counties  meeting  certain  criteria  established  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  ]] 
Management  and  Budget  (0MB) . i 

(a)  Major  Metropolitan.  In  addition  to  meeting  0MB  criteria  for  a | 

metropolitan  county,  a major  metropolitan  county  must  have  either  (1)  pc;  j 
ulation  density  (1970)  of  100  per  square  mile  or  higher,  or  (2)  at  least  | 
50  percent  of  its  total  population  classified  as  urban.  ; ! 

(b)  Peripheral  Metropolitan.  All  other  metropolitan  counties  with; 

lesser  densities  or  urbanization  which  would  qualify  otherwise  as  eitheij 
urban  or  rural  counties.  j 

(2)  Urban  County.  Any  county  (other  than  metropolitan)  which  meets 
two  of  these  three  criteria: 

(a)  Populationdensity  is  at  least  70  per  square  mile. 

(b)  Urban  population  is  at  least  one-third  of  county  total. 

(c)  County  urban  population  is  at  least  15,000. 

(3)  Rural  County.  Any  county  not  meeting  criteria  for  either  metro- 
politan or  urban  classification;  in  general,  counties  with  small  towns  o. 
no  urban  places  at  all. 
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RURAL  COUNTIES 


METROPOLITAN,  URBAN  AND  RURAL  COUNTIES 
PENNSYLVANIA,  1975 
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TABLE  YI-7 


Total  Population  and  Percent  Change 
inside  and  outside  central  cities, 
1950-1973 


r^etropolitan  Population 

Percent  Change 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1973 

50-60 

60-70 

70-73 

(thousands 

\ 

i 

United  States 

11.6 

Inside  Central  City 

53,696 

59,947 

63,797 

b . 4 

N.A. 

Outside  Central  City 

40,883 

59,648 

75,622 

45.9 

2b . 8 

N.A. 

Pennsylvania 

Inside  Central  City 
Outside  Central  City 

3,835 

5,033 

3,626 

6,281 

3,411 

7,162 

3,260 

7,364 

-5.4 

24.8 

-5.9 

14.0 

-4.4 

2.8 

Allen  town-Be  thlehsm 

Easton  SMSA 

495 

545 

594 

610 

10.1 

9.0 

2.7 

Inside  Central  City 

209 

215 

213 

211 

2.9 

-0.9 

-0.9 

- Allentown 

107 

108 

110 

109 

0.9 

1.9 

-0.9 

■"f*-  Bethlehem 

66 

75 

73 

73 

13.6 

-2.7 

0.0 

- Easton 

36 

32 

30 

29 

-11.1 

-6.3 

-3.3 

Outside  Central  City 

286 

330 

381 

399 

15.4 

15.5 

4.7 

Altoona  SMSA 

140 

137 

135 

136 

-2.1 

-1.5 

0.7 

Inside  Central  City 

77 

69 

63 

62 

-10.4 

-8.7 

-1.6 

- Altoona 

77 

69 

63 

62 

-10.4 

-8.7 

-1.6 

Outside  Central'  City 

63 

68 

72 

74 

7.9 

5.9 

2.8 

Erie  SJ«A 

219 

251 

264 

272 

14.6 

5.2 

3.0 

Inside  Central  City 

131 

138 

129 

130 

5.3 

-6.5 

0.8 

- Erie 

131 

138 

129 

130 

5.3 

-6.5 

0.8 

Qy[J;side  CGntr.al  City 

88 

113 

135 

142 

28.4 

19.5 

5.2 

Harrisburg  SMSA 

317 

372 

411 

425 

17.4 

10.5 

3.4 

Inside  Central  City 

90 

80 

68 

61 

-11.1 

-15.0 

-10.3 

- Harrisburg 

90 

80 

68 

61 

-11.1 

-15.0 

-10.3 

Outside  Central  City 

227 

292 

343 

364 

28.6 

17.5 

6.1 

Johnstown  SMSA 

291 

281 

263 

267 

-3.4 

-6.4 

1.5 

Inside  Central  City 

63 

54 

42 

41 

-14.3 

-22.2 

-2.4 

- Johns tCTvn 

63 

54 

42 

41 

-14.3 

-22.2 

-2.4 

Outside  Central  City 

228 

227 

221 

226 

-0.4 

-2.6 

2.3 

Lancaster  SMSA 

235 

278 

320 

336 

18.3 

15.1 

5.0 

Inside  Central  City 

64 

61 

58 

57 

-4.7 

-4.9 

-1.7 

- Lancaster 

64 

61 

58 

57 

-4.7 

-4.9 

-1.7 

Outside  Central  City 

171 

217 

262 

279 

26.9 

20.7 

6.4 

TABLE  VI-7  (Cont'c.) 


Populatior. Percent  Change 


1950 

1960  1970 

(Thousands) 

1973 

50-60 

60-70 

70-/3 

Northeast  Penn.  S2-1SA 

683 

621 

622 

631 

-9.0 

0.2 

1.4 

Inside  Central  City 

238 

207 

193 

186 

-13.0 

-6.8 

-3.6 

- Scranton 

126 

111 

104 

99 

-11.9 

-6.3 

-4.8 

- Hazleton 

35 

32 

30 

30 

-8.6 

-6.3 

0.0 

- Wilkes-Barre 

77 

64 

59 

57 

-16.9 

-7.8 

-3.4 

Outside  Central  City 

445 

414 

429 

445 

-7.0 

3.6 

3.7 

Philadelphia  SMSA 

3,671 

4,343 

4,824 

4,826 

18.3 

11.1 

0.0 

Inside  Central  City 

2,072 

2,003 

1,949 

1,862 

-3.3 

-2.7 

-4.5 

- Philadelphia 

2,072 

2,003 

1,949 

1,862 

-3.3 

-2.7 

-4.5 

Outside  Central  City 

1,599 

2,340 

2,875 

2,964 

46.3 

22.9 

3.1 

Pittsburgh  SMSA 

2,213 

2,405 

2,401 

2,359 

8.7 

-0.2 

-1.7 

Inside  Central  City 

677 

604 

520 

479 

-10.8 

-13.9 

-7.9 

- Pittsburgh 

677 

604 

520 

479 

-10.8 

-13.9 

-7.9 

Outside  Central  City 

1,536 

1,801 

1,881 

1,880 

17.3 

4.4 

-0.1 

Reading  SMSA 

256 

275 

296 

304 

7.4 

7.6 

2.7 

Inside  Central  City 

109 

98 

88 

84 

-10.1 

-10.2 

-4.5 

- Reading 

109 

98 

88 

84 

-10.1 

-10.2 

-4.5 

Outside  Central  City 

147 

177 

208 

220 

20.4 

17.5 

5.8 

Williamsport  SMSA 

101 

109 

113 

115 

7.9 

3.7 

1.8 

Inside  Central  City 

45 

42 

38 

38 

-6.7 

-9.5 

0.0 

- Williamsport 

45 

42 

38 

38 

-6.7 

-9.5 

0.0 

Outside  Central  City 

56 

67 

75 

77 

19.6 

11.9 

2.7 

York  SMSA 

247 

290 

330 

343 

17.4 

13.8 

3.9 

Inside  Central  City 

60 

55 

50 

49 

-8.3 

-9.1 

-2.0 

- York 

60 

55 

50 

49 

-8.3 

-9.1 

-2.0 

Outside  Central  City 

187 

235 

280 

294 

25.7 

19.1 

5.0 

* SMSA's  are  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  December  31,  1975. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Decennial  Census  of  Peculation  and  Current 
Population  Reports. 
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Net  out-migration  from  Pennsylvania  and  its  Appalachian  region  is 
the  major  factor  responsible  for  the  overall  low  rate  of  population  grc 
in  the  State.  (See  Table  VI-8.) 

Data  on  total  workforce  migration  and  the  age/race/earnings  charac 
teristics  of  migrants  obtained  from  the  Social  Security  10  Percent  Con- 
tinuous Work  History  Sample  (CWHS) * confirm  that  Pennsylvania  is  losi 
young  adult  working  population.  (See  Table  vi-9)  During  the  1971-73 
national  economic  recovery  period,  Pennsylvania  lost  more  than  20,000 
workers  to  migration.  The  loss  was  particularly  concentrated  in  the 
19-24  and  25-29  age  groups. 


This  sample  contains  employer  records  for  individuals  covered  under 
ocial  Security  during  1971-73,  and  it  has  the  capability  of  following 
these  workers  through  time  and  measuring  workforce  migration  by  tabu- 
ating  changes  in  place  of  work.  In  addition,  age,  sex,  race,  earning 

characteristics  of  both  in-migrants  and  out-migrants  cl 
be  tabulated  over  time. 
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TABLE  VI- 8 

POPULATION  CHANGE  AND  ESTIMATED  SOURCES  OF  CHANGE 
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TABLE  VI -9 


NET  MIGRANTS  BY  RACE,  AGE,  EARNING  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  OCCUPATION 

IN  THOUSANDS,  1971-1973 


Ket  Migrants  Pennsylvania 


Total  Rigrants  -21.2 

l"!hite  -22.4 

Black  0.5 

Other  0.7 


Age 

Less  than  19 

19-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65+ 


-0.4 

-4.4 

-5.5 

-1.5 

-1.4 

0.9 

-0.8 

-0.9 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.2 


ige  Class 

Under  2,000 

-23.5. 

2,000-2,999 

5.1 

3,000-3,999 

-5.0 

4,000-4,999 

-5-7 

5,000-5,999 

-2.1 

6,000-6,999 

-2.4 

7,000-7,999 

-1.3 

8,000-8,999 

0.4 

9,000-9,999 

0.8 

10,000-14,999 

6.9 

15,000-24,999 

12.6 

25,00CH- 

3.1 

Use 

for 

ttie 


pe 

CO 

di 

a 


Three  Digit  SIC 
Agriculture 
Mining 

Contract  Const. 
I’anufacturLng 
Trans,  Ccrrm.  Sr  P.U. 
W.  & R.  Trade 
F.I.R.E. 

Services 

Govertrrent 

Unclassified 


-0.1 

-0.5 

4.2 

-6.2 

-3.3 

-15.4 

1.9 

-9.2 

-2.8 

10.6 


Source:  Structure  of  Migrants  Tabulations  from  the  Social  Security  10"^  Continuous  v:or]< 
History  Sarrpla,  U.S.  B'oreau  of  Econcmic  Analysis. 
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The  distribution  of  net  migrants  by  industry  of  occupation  high- 
lights the  structural  shifts  undervray  in  Pennsylvania.  Net  out-migration 
is  concentrated  in  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  services. 
(See  Table  VI-9 . ) 

Pennsylvania  has  been  below  the  national  percentage  of  population 
for  the  age  categories  under  44  and  above  the  national  percentage  for 
the  categories  over  45.  (See  Table  VI-10.)  Therefore , Pennsylvania  has 
an  older  population  than  the  nation. 

Furthermore,  Pennsylvania's  loss  in  the  20-44  age  group  for  the 
1950-60  period  compares  unfavorably  with  the  nation,  which  gained  1.2 
percent.  Pennsylvania  gained  only  2.9  percent  for  the  decade  1960-1970 
compared  to  the  nation's  11.7  percent. 

One  other  comparison  of  vital  importance  can  be  drawn  from  this 
data.  (See  Table  VI-10.)  In  1950,  40.2  percent  of  Pennsylvania's  pop- 
ulation was  under  19  or  over  65;  by  1960  this  dependent  age  group  had 
increased  to  46.3  percent  and  by  1970  to  46.9  percent.  This  implies 
a loss  of  labor  force  in  the  most  productive  age  groups  and  a growing 
dependent  population. 

The  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  Commonwealth's  population  is 
the  elderly.  The  im.pact  of  this  on  public  policy  is  substantial.  For 
example,  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  estimated  that  23  percent  of  the 
population  aged  65  or  more  had.  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  in  1970; 

86  percent  of  this  same  age  group  had  one  or  more  chronic  health  problems; 
and,  24  percent  of  this  population  segment  lived  alone.  The  limited 
resources  which  can  support  programs  for  the  elderly  will  require  identi- 
fication of  priority  service  needs. 
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SOURCE;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  General  Population  Characteristics 


ECONOMIC  INEQUALITY 


Income  and  Poverty 

Per  capita  personal  income  in  Appalachia  Pennsylvania 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  for  the  Nation  as  a whole. 

(Table  VI-11  This  has  resulted  in  improvements  in  income  relatives 
and  in  gradual,  but  steady  gains  in  comparative  economic  well 
being  of  persons  residing  in  Appalachia  Pennsylvania. 

The  official  poverty  count  declined  steadily  throughout 
the  nation  during  the  1960 's,  with  approximately  30  percent  or 
11.5  million  people  leaving  the  poverty  ranks  during  the  1959- 
1969  period,  (see  Table  \T- 12)  In  Appalachian  Pennsylvania,  the 
incidence  of  poverty  declined  from  19  to  11  percent,  V7hich  is 
indicative  of  greater  reduction  in  the  poverty  rate  than  for  the 
nation  as  a whole,  (see  Tablevi-12  and  Diagram  VI-2) 
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TABLE  VI-11 

PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE 


1965 

1970 

1974 

1965-1970 

1970- 

United  States 

$ 2,785 

$ 3,966 

$ 5,448 

42.4% 

Pennsylvania 

2,747 

3,971 

5,490 

45.5 

36 

Appalachian 

2,498 

3,606 

5,004 

44.4 

42 

Pennsylvania 


SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
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POVERTY  STATUS,  TOTAL  HOUSEHOLD  POPULATION 
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PERSONS  BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL 
AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  POPULATION 

(1960  AND  1970) 


PERCENT 
25  T 


20  - 


15  - 


10  - 


22.1 


13.7 


UNITED  STATES 


1960 

1970 


APPALACHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 

PENNSYLVANIA 


SOURCE  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  CENSUS, 

CENSUS  OF  POPULATION,  1960  AND  1970 
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An  investigation  of  relative  economic  positions  also  requires 
consideration  of  the  distribution  of  income.  The  economic  well-being 
of  a population  depends,  in  part,  on  the  manner  in  which  total  income 
is  distributed  among  constituent  groups. 

Diagram  VI-3  illustrates  that  rural  farm,  central  city,  urban  fringe 
and  rural  non-farm  residents,  in  that  order,  have  a more  unequal  distri- 
bution of  income  than  the  preceding  group. 

According  to  data  provided  in  Table  VE-I4  in  the  urban  fringe  15.7 
percent  of  all  families  received  incomes  less  than  $6,000  in  1969.  In 
contrast,  26.7  percent  of  all  central  city  families  and  31.1  percent  of 
all  rural  farm  families  fell  below  this  income  level.  Between  urban 
fringe  residents  and  rural  farm  families,  this  is  a differential  of 
15.4  percentage  points. 
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CUMULATIVE  PERCENT  OF  AGGREGATE  INCOME 


oro^oim  VI- 3 


LORENZ  CURVE:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  IN  1970 


RURAL  NON-FARM  .314 

URBAN  FRINGE  .327 

CENTRAL  CITIES  .343 
RURAL  FARM  .374 


SOURCE  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  CENSUS,  GENERAL  SOCIAL 
& ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS,  1970 
CENSUS  OF  POPULATION 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population 


Unemployment 


Although  many  indicators  of  the  quality  of  life  could 
serve  to  document  the  spectrum  of  distress,  perhaps  the  most 
sensitive  of  these  is  unemployment.  The  lack  of  jobs,  in 
many  cases  for  persons  least  equipped  to  compete  in  a changing 
economy,  has  created  most  of  the  other  problems  currently 
plaguing  areas  such  as  Appalachia. 

An  examination  of  the  unemployment  rates  between  1970  and 
1976  provides  an  important  perspective  to  recent  problems. 
Appalachian  Pennsylvania  has  consistently  had  higher  unemploymen 
rates  than  both  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation. (see  Table  VI-14  and 
Diagram  VI- 4.) 

These  high  rates  reflect  the  historically  low  growth  rate 
of  employment  opportunities  in  this  area  relative  to  those  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  nation  in  general. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  Commonwealth,  has  been  able  to  maintai 
a viable  economy  despite  increasing  instability  encountered  durii 
a recent  series  of  severe  economic  downturns  in  the  U.S.  economy 
Nonetheless,  the  aggregate  measures  mask  a great  deal  of  variabil 
among  Pennsylvania's  labor  market  areas.  For  1976,  the  annual 
average  unemployment  rates  for  the  various  labor  market  areas 
range  from  a low  of  4.5  percent  to  a high  of  12.5  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force. 

The  30  labor  market  areas  which  have  the  highest  average  un- 

between  1960-1975 

employment  rate a are  all  located  in  the  Appalachian  portion  of 
Pennsylvania.  (See  Table  VI-15.) 
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TABLE  VI- 14 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE,  1970-1976 


Appalachian  Pennsylvania  Pennsylvania  United  States 


1970 

5.3% 

4.5% 

4 .9% 

1971 

6.0 

5.4 

5.9 

1972 

6.3 

5.4 

5.6 

1973 

5.4 

4.8 

4 . 9 

1974 

5.6 

5.1 

5.6 

1975 

9.0 

8.3 

8.5 

1976 

cn 

• 

00 

7.9 

7.7 

Source:  UoS,  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 

of  Labor  and  Industry,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
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Diagram  vi-4 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  1970-1976 


UNITED  STATES 
PENNSYLVANIA 

APPALACHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


SOURCE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  DEPT.  OF  LABOR  & INDUSTRY, 
BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
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TABLE  VI- 15 


Labor  Market  Areas'  Average 
Annual  Unemployment  Rates  1960-1975 


AVERAGE 

- 

AVERAGE 

unemployment 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

RATE 

LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

RATE 

Unionsown  - Connaihville 

9.17 

Sunbury  - Shamokin  - Mt.  Carmel 

6.32 

Bedford 

S.02 

Bradford 

6,14 

Clearfield  - Dubois 

8.48 

Indiana 

6.C0 

Tunkhanr>ock 

8.43 

Sh.3ron  - Farrell 

5.92 

Lock  Haven  - Renova 

8.39 

Susquehanna  County 

5.92 

Emporium 

. 8.31 

Erie 

5.73 

Johnstown 

7.97 

Sayre  - Athens  - Towanda 

5.66 

Altoona 

7.56 

Philadelphia 

5.55 

Potrsville 

7.36 

Oil  City  - Franklin  -Titusville 

5.4  7 

Waynesburg 

7.31 

VVellsboro 

5.37 

Berwick  - Bloomsburg 

7.24 

Butler 

5.18 

Northeast 

7.16 

WiHia.Tisporr 

4.35 

St.  Marys 

7.1 1 

Honesdale  - Matamoraa 

4.47 

Huntingdon 

7.09 

Charnbersburg  - Waynesboro 

4.46 

Kirranning  - Ford  City 

7.07 

Allentown  - Bethlehem  - Easton 

4.19 

Pittsburgh 

7.01 

Warren 

4.05 

Punxsutawney 

6.93 

York 

4.03 

Clarion 

6.67 

Harrisburg 

3.86 

Lewistown 

6.61 

State  College  - Bellefonte 

3.67 

Maadville 

6.61 

Lebanon 

3.41 

New  Castle 

6.59 

Reading 

3.35 

Coudersport 

6.44 

Lancaster 

3.09 

Dushore  - Laporte 

6.41 

SOURCE:  Pannsylwania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
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All  of  the  areas  with  chronic  unemployment  ^ problems  in  ‘ 
Pennsylvania  are  located  in  Appalachia.  (See  Table  VI-16.)  SoraJ 
success  has  been  achieved  in  alleviating  chronic  unemployment  -- 
notably  in  Altoona,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton,  the  largest  of  the 
chronic  unemployment  areas.  But  much  of  this  improvement  in  re- 
duced unemployment  has  been  at  the  expense  of  outmigration.  Man4 
small  labor  market  areas  still  suffer  from  exceptionally  high  un- 
employment. This  high  unemployment  rate  is  generally  attributed 
to  a lack  of  economic  diversity  and  faltering  industries  in  these 
areas.  Many  continue  to  lack  basic  economic  foundation  for  the  | 
development  of  more  diversified  (regional)  economies,  even  though 
they  possess  definite  potential  for  economic  growth. 


* Areas  that  have  had  an  unemployment  rate  above  six  percent  over 
the  1960-1975  period,  which  includes  a period  of  high  sustained 
economic  activity  are  considered  to  be  chronic  unemployment  cen- 
ters. A more  specific  delineation  of  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment has  been  developed  with  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor's  definition  of  "persistent"  unemployment.  An  area  is  con- 
sidered as  experiencing  persistent  unemployment  if  it  has: 


Averaged  6 percent  or  more 
calendar  year  and  has  been 
the  national  average  for  3 
years,  or 

Averaged  6 percent  or  more 
calendar  year  and  has  been 
the  national  average  for  2 
years,  or 

Averaged  6 percent  or  more 
calendar  year  and  has  been 
the  national  average  for  1 
years . 


unemployment  during  the  past 
at  least  50  percent  above 
of  the  preceding  4 calendar 


unemployment  during  the  past 
at  least  75  percent  above 
of  the  preceding  3 calendar 

unemployment  during  the  past 
at  least  100  percent  above 
of  the  preceding  2 calendar 
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TABLE  VI-16 


Labor  Market  Areas  Experiencing 
Persistent  Unemployment 
1964  - 1975 


Nusjcr  Areas 

1S64 

1965 

19p6 

1967 

1963 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Altoona 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Johnstown 

X 

Sc''antori 

X 

' X 

'Wilkes-Barre 

X 

X 

Smaller  Areas 

tierwick-Bloomsburg 

X 

Clearfleld-DuBois 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kittanning-Ford  City 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lock  Haven-Renovo 

X 

X 

Pottsville 

X 

X 

St.  Mary's 

X 

Onion  town-Conne'IsviJie 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Very  Small  Areas 

Bedford 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Clarion 

X 

X 

Couriersport 

X 

Y 

X 

Dushore-Laporte 

X 

Emporium 

X 

X 

Huntingdon 

X 

Pun;:sutawney 

X 

X 

Susquelianna 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tunkhannock 

X 

X 

X 

■ Waynesburg 

X 

X 

X Indicates  a yaar  in  w^hich  a labor  market  area  experienced  persistent  unemployment. 
SOURCE:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
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Housing 


The  lack  of  adequate  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 

4 I 

persons  in  Appalachian  Pennsylvania  is  a severe  problem.  i 

The  growth  in  total  year-round  housing  units  compares  favor- 
ably with  population  change  for  the  nation,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Appalachian  Pennsylvania,  (see  Table  VI-17.)  i 

However,  the  decade  of  the  1960 's  has  produced  an  actual 
decline  of  nearly  95,000  in  single  family  dwellings  in  Pennsylvani 

I 

This  reflects  the  effect  of  public  demolition  programs  and  private 
conversions  to  multi-family  units,  (see  Table  VI-18.) 

Based  on  developments  since  the  1960's,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  housing  problems  confronting  Pennsylvania's  ! 
low-moderate  income  population  are  increasing.  During  1970,  apprc 
ximately  15%  of  Pennsylvania's  households  had  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level.  An  estimated  678,000  low  income  households  require 
some  form  of  housing  assistance.  Although,  since  the  1960 's  there 
is  evidence  of  a substantial  decline  in  the  number  of  substandard 


l 
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TABLE  VI- 17 


TOTAL  YEAR-ROUND  HOUSING  UNITS 
AND  PERCENT  CHANGE 


Total  Year-Round  Housing 
Unites  (OOO's) 


Percent  Change 


1960 


1970 


1960-1970 


United  States  56,551  67,657 
Pennsylvania  3,582  3,876 
Appalachian 

Pennsylvania  1,895  1,960 


16 . 4 
7 . 6 


3.6 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Census  of  Housing,  1960  and  1970 
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TABLE  VI- 18 


Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Housing  Inventory 
by  Sections  of  Pennsylvania,  1960-70  * 


Single-Family 

Dwellings 

Units  in 
Multi-Family 
Structures 

Mobile  Homes 

or  Trailers 

Net  Total 

Growing  Metropolitan  Areas 

25,500 

183,500 

12,100 

221,100 

Non-Growth  Metropolitan  Areas 

-51 ,300 

98,100 

8,000 

54,800 

Four  Growing  Rural  Counties 

2,100 

1 3,400 

4,200 

19,700 

Remaining  Rural  Counties 

-71 ,200 

50,600 

19,100 

-1 ,500 

Net  Total 

-94,900 

345,600 

43,400 

294,100 

• Definitions:  Growing  Metropolitan  Areas  = Allontown-Bethlehem-Easton-Erie-Harrisburg-Lancaster-Philadelphia-Reading-York 
Non-Growth  Metropolitan  Areas  = Altoona-Johnstown-Pittsburgh-Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
Growing  Rural  Counties  = Contre-Butler-Franklin-Lebanon 

SOURCE:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
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dwelling  units  (according  to  the  Census  definition) , tne  large 
number  of  households  requiring  housing  assistance  in  1970 
indicates  that  the  housing  problem  has  not  diminished.  Rapid 
inflation,  high  interest  rates,  dwindling  land  supply  and  rising 
building  costs  have  extended  the  housing  problem  from  the  poor, 
the  black,  and  residents  of  the  inner  cities,  to  the  middle 
class,  the  non-black  and  suburban  and  rural  dwellers  as  well. 

(see  Table  VI-19.) 

Increases  in  housing  costs  have  not  been  commensurate  with 
increases  in  average  annual  income.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
increasing  ratio  of  average  value  of  housing  sold  to  average 
net  household  income,  (see  TableVH9. ) In  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, approximately,  50  percent  of  the  households  in  1975 
could  hardly  afford  to  purchase  housing  in  the  private  market; 
by  1975,  this  proportion  rose  to  58  percent  of  all  households. 

The  housing  problem  is  now  expanding  to  in- 
clude higher  income  groups,  and  this  could  only  worsen  the 
housing  problems  of  the  lower  and  mdoerate  income  groups. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  since  the  1960 's  there  is  evidence  of 
a substantial  decline  in  the  number  of  substandard  dwelling  units 
(according  to  the  Census  definition).  However,  in  1960,  Appala- 
chian Pennsylvania  had  more  than  one  half  million  households  lacking 
all  or  some  plumbing  facilities,  (see  Table  VI-20.) 
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TABLE  VI-19 


COMPARISON:  HOUSING  SALES  VALUE 
AND  NET  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 


YEAR 

AVERAGE  VALUE 
OF  EXISTING 
HOUSING 

AVERAGE  NET 
HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

RATIO 

AVERAGE  VALUE 
OF  HOUSING 
STARTS 

AVERAGE  NET 
HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME 

1966 

14,729 

8,530 

1.72:1 

24,584 

8,530 

1970 

17,859 

10,575 

1.68:1 

32,158 

10,575 

1972 

22,613 

11,629 

1.94:1 

35,069 

11,629 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  Budget,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
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TABLE  VI-20 


PERCENTAGE  YEAR-ROUND  HOUSEHOLDS  LACKING 
ALL  OR  SOME  PLUMBING  FACILITIES  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE 


Year-Round  Households  Lacking  All  Change 

Or  Some  Plumbing  Facilities 1960-197  0 


1960 


1970 


United  States 

26.0% 

6.9% 

-73 . 5% 

Pennsylvania 

21.2 

5,1 

-75 . 9 

Appalachian 

Pennsylvania 

26.8 

6.1 

-76.5 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Census  of  Housing,  1960  and  1970 
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Pennsylvania  in  1960  had  three-quarter  million  households  | 
with  such  conditions.  By  1970,  the  number  of  households  , 

lacking  all  or  some  plumbing  facilities  had  declined  to  120, 
000  compared  to  198,000  for  the  Commonwealth.  1 

Although  Appalachian  Pennsylvania  in  1970  had  a greater 
percentage  and  number  of  year  round  households  lacking  all  or 
some  plumbing  facilities  than  the  State  as  a whole,  (but  less 
than  the  nation)  it  made  the  greatest  improvement  between  1960 
and  1970.  The  use  of  the  lack  of  some  or  all  plumbing 
facilities  as  the  sole  criterion  for  the  substandard  classifici 
tion  probably  understates  the  true  extent  of  inadequate 
housing.  The  actual  magnitude  of  inadequate  housing,  however, 
has  yet  to  be  accurately  determined. 


I 
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ENERGY  PROBLEMS  AND  POTENTIALS 


The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  traditionally  been  one  of 
energy 

the  largest/consumers  in  the  U.  S.  As  a major  coal  producing  state, 
Pennsylvania  still  is  heavily  dependent  upon  coal  to  meet  its  own 
energy  needs.  Coal  provides  39  percent  of  Pennsylvania's  energy 
needs  but  only  7 percent  of  the  nation's  total  energy  needs.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  third  among  the  coal  producing  states.  The  Pennsylvania 
Geological  Survey  estimates  total  reserves  at  81  billion  tons  and 
recoverable  reserves  of  about  35  billion  tons.  While  the  use  of  coal 
for  power  has  declined  elsewhere,  utilization  has  remained  high  in 
Pennsylvania.  Approximately,  80  percent  of  the  electric  power 
generated  in  Pennsylvania  is  from  coal-fired  boilers,  which  is 
about  25  percent  higher  than  the  national  average.  Spurred  on  by  an 
increasing  desire  to  achieve  economic  efficiency  and  higher  environ- 
mental quality,  a substantial  part  of  Pennsylvania's  economy  has 
shifted  from  coal  usage  to  other  fuels  such  as  petroleum  and  natural 
gas . 

The  switch  from  coal  in  the  1950' s and  1960 's  was  prompted  by 
the  high  efficiency  and  lower  price  per  British  Thermal  Unit  for 
natural  gas,  and  the  ecologically  superior  performance  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  over  coal.  By  1973,  petroleum  and  natural  gas  accounted 
for  roughly  60  percent  of  the  total  energy  consumed  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  largest  proportions  of  these  resources  (73  percent)  being 
used  in  the  transportation,  industrial,  and  residential  sectors.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  Pennsylvania's  own  ability  to  produce  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  amounted  to  only  1.2  percent  and  10.0  percent  of 
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the  total  consumed,  respectively.  Thus,  Pennsylvania  had  to  rely 
on  imports  of  petroleum  to  fill  the  gap  between  supply  and  demand. 

As  the  Arab  oil  embargo  has  shown,  this  makes  Pennsylvania  extremely 
vulnerable  to  suppliers  decisions  affecting  the  supply  and  price  of 
energy  consumed. 

According  to  estimates  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pennsylvania's  consumption  of  petroleum 
continues  to  rise,  having  reached  292  million  barrels  in  1975. 

This  figure  reflects  roughly  a 7 percent  increase  since  the  oil  em- 
bargo in  1972.  Furthermore,  Pennsylvania's  1975  production  level  of 
only  3.2  million  barrels  of  oil, which  has  been  estimated  to  be  rough] 
7 percent  less  than  that  produced  in  1972,  not  only  reflects  a gap 
between  supply  and  demand  but  a higher  dependency  on  oil  imports  as  , 
well.* 

On  the  other  hand,  due  to  price  increases  and  Federal  energy 
policies  that  discourage  excessive  use  of  scarce  energy  resources, 
Pennsylvania's  consumption  of  natural  gas  has  been  steadily  declining 
By  1975,  Pennsylvania  was  projected  to  have  consumed  approximately 
692.3  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  which  represents  roughly  a 
16  percent  decrease  since  1972.*  Also,  by  1974,  Pennsylvania  moved 
from  7th  to  8th  place  among  the  largest  natural  gas  consumers  in  the 
United  States,  declining  from  3.6  percent  to  3.2  percent  of  total 
United  States  natural  gas  consumption.  Although  production  of  natura 
gas  in  Pennsylvania  continued  to  rise  to  a level  of  84.8  billion 
cubic  feet  in  1975,  (an  increase  of  15  percent  since  1972)  the  pro- 
duction to  consumption  ratio  has  only  increased  from  8.9  percent  in 
1972  to  12.2  percent  in  1975,  reflecting  continued  high  dependency 
on  imports  to  meet  domestic  needs. 


1976  Program  Policy  Guidelines,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1976 


pps,  32-35, 
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The  lack  of  readily  available  and  usable  energy  supplies 
adversely  affects  Pennsylvania’s  economic  development  because  of 
the  flow  of  dollars  out  of  the  State  to  pay  for  energy,  and  be- 
cause cf  lost  investment  and  industrial  expansion  caused  by 
higher  energy  prices,  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  (see 
Table  VE-21)  It  is  apparent  that  Pennsylvania  and  the  Northeast  in 
general  pay  more  for  energy  than  most  of  the  nation.  Pennsylvania's 
energy  costs  are  23  percent  higher  than  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Relative  cost  differentials  among  states  are  widening. 

These  relative  price  differentials  are  deterents  to  the  development 
of  energy  intensive  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  As  a result,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  being  forced  to  concentrate  on  attracting  manufacturing  and 
service  industries  which  are  less  energy  intensive.  In  addition, 
increase  in  energy  expenditures  also  means  that  available  capital  must 
be  used  to  maintain,  rather  than  expand  industrial  activity  and 
jobs. 

The  current  national  solutions  to  the  energy  dependency  problem 
may  have  a continued  drain  on  the  capital  of  the  Northeast  and 
Pennsylvania.  National  energy  development  investments,  both  present 
and  future,  will  encourage  substantial  private  investments  and  employ- 
ment growth  in  the  West.  The  capital  for  the  primary  and  secondary 
investments  will  in  large  part  be  generated  in  the  East  and  invested 
in  the  West.  Unless  there  is  a balancing  national  policy,  Pennsyl- 
vania will  not  only  witness  a steady  drain  of  capital  to  finance 
purchases  of  energy,  but  will  also  witness  a greater  drain  of  production 

capital  and  attendant  jobs  out  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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l V J.  - Z X 


RELATIVE  COST  OF  ENERGY  CONSUMED  BY  MANUFACTURERS 
RANKED  BY  STATE  1974  (U.S.  - 100) 


Coat  per  1,000 
Kilowatt-hour 


Equivafenta  1974/ 


1974 

1971 

1971 

Bank 

State 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

relativ« 

1 

Texas 

52 

2.59 

1.29 

2.01 

2 

Wyoming 

53 

2.61 

1 .66 

1.57 

3 

Louisiana 

55 

2.74 

1.22 

2.25 

4 

Montana 

56 

2.78 

2.21 

1.26 

5 

Oklahoma 

57 

2.85 

1.67 

1.71 

6 

Kansas  

61 

- 3.03 

2.04 

1.49 

7 

Utah 

63 

3.39 

2.07 

1.64 

8 

North  Dakota  - 

71 

3.53 

2.68 

1.32 

9 

Washington 

73 

3.61 

2.61 

1.38 

10 

■ Nebraska 

74 

3,65 

2.49 

1.47 

11 

New  Mexico 

75 

3.73 

2.29 

1 63 

, 12 

Colorado 

76 

3.73 

2.13 

1.77 

13 

Arkansas 

78 

3.87 

2.16 

1.79 

14 

Mississippi 

79 

3.91 

2.12 

1.84 

15 

Iowa 

83 

4.11 

2.47 

1.66 

16 

Idaho 

86 

4.25 

2.99 

1.42 

17 

Oregon 

87 

4.32 

2.95 

1.48 

18 

West  Virginia 

89 

4.40 

2.28 

1.93 

19 

Missouri 

92 

4.55 

3.05 

1.49 

20 

Arizona 

94 

4.66 

2.83 

1.65 

21 

Tennessee 

95 

4.69 

3.01 

1.56 

22 

Minnesota 

97 

4.79 

3.18 

1.51 

23 

Alabama 

99 

4.91 

2.64 

1.86 

X 

United  States 

100 

4.96 

2.74 

1.81 

24 

Indiana 

100 

4.98 

2.91 

1.71 

25 

Alaskatr 

103 

5^10 

2.31 

2.21 

26 

Nevada 

104 

5.18 

2.44 

2.12 

27 

Wisconsin 

105 

5.23 

3.28 

1.59 

23 

California 

106 

5.27 

2.97 

1.77 

29 

Illinois 

107 

5.31 

3.25 

1.63 

30 

Ohio 

110 

5.46 

3.03 

1.80 

31 

Georgia 

113 

5.53 

3.08 

1.81 

32 

Kentucky 

1 14 

- 5.64 

3.66 

1.54 

33 

Michigan 

118 

5.85 

3.49 

1.68 

34 

Pennsylvania 

123 

6.10 

3.05 

1.99 

35 

Virginia 

123 

6.10 

2.91 

2.10 

35 

South  Carolina 

125 

6.22 

3.17 

1.96 

37 

Florida 

127 

6.32 

2.94 

2.15 

33 

South  Dakota 

135 

6.69 

3.33 

2.01  . 

39 

North  Carolina 

139 

6.87- 

3.33 

- 2.03 

40 

Maryland 

140 

6.95 

3.45 

2.01 

41 

New  York 

141 

6.99 

4.00 

1.75 

42 

Maine 

142 

7.02 

2.73 

2.57 

43 

Hawaii 

143 

7.09 

3.48 

2.04 

44 

New  Jersey 

163 

8.08 

3.76 

2.15 

45 

New  Hampshire 

165 

8.16 

3.70 

2.21 

45 

Delaware 

186 

9.22 

3.78 

2.44 

47 

Massachusetts 

183 

9.31 

4.32 

2.15 

48 

Vermont 

192 

9.50 

4.44 

2.14 

49 

Rhode  Island 

197 

9.73 

3.91 

2.48 

50 

Connecticut 

201 

9.98 

4.27 

2.34 

51 

District  of  Columbia 

241 

11.95 

5.22 

2.29 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Annua!  Surv‘fy  of  Manu- 
facturers, 1 974  "Fuels  and  Electric  Energy  Consumed."  1976. 
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Clearly  coal  is  the  key  to  Pennsylvania's  energy  future. 

Coal  is  crucial  as  a substitute  for  the  other  primary  fuels, 
particularly  natural  gas  with  its  history  of  supply  curtailments. 
Pennsylvania  is  very  dependent  on  natural  gas,  with  gas  intensive 
industries  in  62  of  its  67  counties.  Serious  gas  curtailment  will 
pose  an  imminent  threat  to  the  economic  stability  and  employment 
levels  in  these  areas. 

Coal  mining  is  also  Pennsylvania’s  main  energy  industry  and  a 
major  employer.  Several  factors,  will  determine  the  future  growth 
in  the  production  and  utilization  of  Pennsylvania  coal. 

Air  quality  emission  standards,  which  limit  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  combustion  sources,  and  other  environmental  considera- 
tions will  hamper  immediate  growth  in  coal  production. 

Generally,  Pennsylvania  coal  contains  significant  amounts  of 
sulfur,  rendering  it  incapable  of  meeting  potential  demand  given 
the  present  air  quality  standards,  without  expensive  sulfur 
removal  processes.  Of  the  State's  total  known  reserves,  over  60 
percent  have  a sulfur  content  of  2.1  percent  or  higher,  while  only 
2 percent  contains  less  than  1 percent  sulfur.  The  development  of  an 
economical,  workable  sulfur  dioxide  removal  process  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  future  of  Pennsylvania  coal.  One  such  process 
that  has  shown  success  on  several  Pennsylvania  coals  is  the  physical 
removal  of  the  pyritic  sulfur  compounds  by  washing. 

Pennsylvania's  anthracite  coals,  while  pure,  and  low  in  sulfur 
compounds,  involve  unprofitable  economies  of  extraction,  and  there- 
fore, have  experienced  steady  declines  in  production.  However,  if 
an  experiment  by  thePennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company  to  use  anthra- 
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cite  for  electric  generation  in  an  economically  feasible  fashion  ' 

I'l 

is  successful,  then  anthracite  could  also  make  a comeback.  j 

Environmental  standards  also  impact  heavily  on  strip  mining 
operations,  as  Pennsylvania  laws  require  complete  restoration  of 
the  mined  area.  Other  environmental  standards  guard  against  the 
perils  of  acid  mine  waste;  and,  while  benefitting  the  environment, 
they  also  increase  production  costs. 

The  coal  industry  is  also  facing  difficulties  with  its  labor 
supply  and  labor  productivity.  Mining  companies  have  found  it 
difficult  to  attract,  train  and  retain  good  labor.  Worker  producti- 
vity has  declined  by  15  percent  since  the  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  in  1969. 

Another  related  problem  is  that  any  appreciable  increase  in 
production  will  require  large  amounts  of  capital  to  open  and  equip 
new  mines.  This  scale  of  investment  from  the  private  sector 
requires  expectations  of  a healthy  future  for  coal.  Those  expecta- 
tions must  be  aided  by  a favorable  regulatory  policy  on  the  part  of  , 
the  public  sector,  in  those  areas  of  the  coal  industry  under  govern- 
ment regulation. 

1 

Finally,  related  to  capital  formation,  is  the  condition  of  thCj 
Northeastern  rail  lines,  which  are  vital  to  the  coal  industry.  Hope- j 
fully,  a successful  Conrail  can  alleviate  the  difficulties  faced  in  | 

i 

this  area. 

A scenario  using  hypothetical  federal  energy  policy  actions  in 
various  combinations  has  been  developed  by  Resource  Planning  Associate 
(RPA) , for  developing  a regional  energy  policy  for  Appalachia. 

This  study  showed  that  growth  of  the  energy  industry,  especially 
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coal  mining,  will  have  substantial  socio-economic  and  environ- 
mental impact  on  Pennsylvania.  One  scenario  (under  which  the 
United  States  would  not  develop,  to  any  extent, its  own 
unexplored  gas  and  oil  resources  because  foreign  oil  producers 
would  limit  their  price  increase)  projected  that  by  the  year 
2000,  population  increases  because  of  energy  industry  growth 
alone  would  be  80,800  in  Appalachian  Pennsylvania.  The  capital 
requirement  for  social  infrastructure  for  these  ne\'/  residents 
was  estimated  at  more  than  $700  million.  The  Coromonwealth  has 
much  to  gain  from  a successful  coal  industry.  There  are  employ- 
ment gains  to  be  garnered  in  the  coal  regions,  which  are  among 
Pennsylvania's  economically  disadvantaged  areas.  There  are  also 
employment  benefits  to  the  Commonv/ealth  as  a whole  due  to  the 
availability  of  a steady  supply  of  energy  to  existing  firms 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  to  firms  which  wish  to  locate  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  the  surrounding  States. 
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HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEFICIENCIES 


A fundamental  desire  of  every  Commonwealth  citizen  is  the 
enjoyment  of  a satisfying  standard  of  living.  Essential  to 
its  achievement  is  access  to  quality  medical  services,  comprehen- 
sive educational  programs,  and  other  services.  They  are  necessar 
although  not  sufficient  preconditions  for  maintaining  development 
momentum  as  well  as  for  stimulating  new  development. 

Health  Care  and  Child  Development 

The  most  quoted  definition  of  health  is  that  of  the  World 
Health  Organization:  "Health  is  a state  of  complete  physical, 
mental  and  social  well-being,  and  not  merely  the  absence  of 
diseases  and  infirmity."  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
physical,  mental  and  social  well  being  of  people.  The  inability 
to  precisely  measure  or  define  health  indicators  makes  its 
difficult  to  measure  the  health  status  of  people  or  areas. 

Mortality  is  one  standard  measure  of  health,  and  can  give 
insight  into  health  problem  areas.  Of  the  ten  leading  causes  of 
death  in  1974,  Pennsylvania  exceeded  the  national  average  in  six 
categories,  (see  Table  VI-22) 

Pennsylvania  exceeds  the  national  death  rate  for  heart  diseas( 
by  more  than  22  percent  and  diabetes  mellitus  and  arteriosclerosis 
by  20.4  percent  and  20.9  percent,  respectively.  A partial 
explanation  of  these  higher  rates  is  the  fact  that  because  of  largei 

i 

scale  outmigration,  Pennsylvania  has  a relatively  older  popula- 
tion which  is  more  susceptible  to  these  causes  of  death.  Only  for 
deaths  due  to  accidents,  influenza  and  pneumonia,  diseases  of 
early  infancy  and  bronchitis,  emphysema  and  asthma  did  Pennsyl- 
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vania  have  lower  death  rates  than  the  Nation. 

Statistics  on  infant  mortality  are  also  good  indicators 
of  the  effectiveness  of  disease  prevention  activity,  as  well  as 
being  an  important  proxy  for  the  health  status  of  a population. 

(see  Table  VI-23.) 

The  importance  of  prenatal  care  to  survival  of  babies  in 
the  first  month  of  life  is  underscored  by  the  fact  Appalachian 
Pennsylvania  infant  death  rates  (those  occurring  during  the 
first  year  of  life)  was  17.1  per  1,000  live  births  in  1974;  three 
quarters  of  these  infant  deaths  occurred  in  the  first  28  days  of 
life  (the  neonatal  death  rate  was  13.2  per  1,000  live  births). 

Table  ■VI-24  estimates  the  availability  of  medical  specialists 
by  county  and  the  optimal  number  needed.  On  a statewide  basis, 
seventy  percent  of  basic  care  needs  are  met.  Only  59  percent  of 
these  needs  are  met  in  Appalachian  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  a 
wide  range  exists  among  individial  counties  of  the  State. 

This  review  of  health  status  and  needs  is  necessarily  limited 
by  the  absence  of  data.  Several  State/Federal  programs  are 
attempting  to  determine  how  well  needs  are  being  met  and  how  well 
health  care  resources  are  being  deployed. 

Education 

A frequently  cited  index  of  the  quality  of  the  labor  force 
is  the  amount  of  school  years  completed.  Educational  attainment 
in  terms  of  years  of  school  completed  is  strongly  correlated  with 
personal  income.  A prime  wage  earner  in  the  25-34  age  category 
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TABLE  VI-22 


Causes  of  Death  for  Which  Pennsylvania  i 

Exceeds  National  Date  Rate,  1974 

V 

(deaths  per  100,000  population)  |; 

I 

t 

United  States  Pennsylvan: 


Heart  Disease 

349.2 

426.8 

Cancer 

170.5 

195.2 

Cerebrovascular  Disease 

98.1 

101.3 

Diabetes  Mellitus 

17.7 

21.3 

Cirrhois  of  the  Liver 

15.8 

16.4 

Arteriosclerosis 

15.3 

18.5 

Source:  U.S.  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
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TABLE  VI- 2 3 


Death  Rates  per  1000  Live  Births 


Infant  Death  Rate  Neonatal  Death  Rate 

(under  1 year  of  (first  28  days) 

age) 


1960 

1968 

1974 

United  States 

26.0 

21.8 

16.7 

12.3 

Pennsylvania 

20.7 

17 . 7 

17.1 

13.3 

Appalachian 

Pennsylvania 

23.9 

21.1 

17.1 

13 . 2 

Source:  U.  S.  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
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TABLE  VI- 2 4 


Estimates  of  M.D.  and  D.O.  Basic  Care  Need  by  County 
as  Indicated  by  the  Percent  of  the  Optimum  Number 
Actually  Present  in  November  1971 


Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Basic 

Optimum 

of 

Basic 

Optimum 

of 

County 

Care 

Number  1 

Optimum 

County 

Care 

Number  '' 

Optimurr 

Montour 

21 

13 

162% 

Huntingdon 

18 

31 

58% 

Montgomery 

488 

510 

96% 

Fulton 

5 

9 

56% 

Dauphin 

168 

180 

93% 

Bucks 

192 

344 

56% 

Philadelphia 

1,399 

1,564 

89% 

Potter 

7 

13 

54% 

Northampton 

150 

173 

87% 

McKean 

22 

41 

54% 

Lebanon 

64 

81 

79% 

Juniata 

7 

13 

54% 

Lancaster 

203 

260 

78% 

Tioga 

17 

32 

53% 

Lehigh 

157 

207 

76% 

Warren 

20 

38 

53% 

Berks 

181 

240 

75% 

Venango 

26 

50 

52% 

Delaware 

365 

486 

75% 

Westmoreland 

157 

305 

51% 

Luzerne 

203 

274 

74% 

Washington 

86 

169 

51% 

Monroe 

27 

37 

73% 

Cameron 

3 

6 

50% 

Wyoming 

11 

15 

73% 

Forest 

2 

4 

50% 

Mifflin 

26 

36 

72% 

Franklin 

41 

82 

50% 

Mercer 

73 

102 

72% 

Beaver 

84 

168 

50% 

Susquehanna 

20 

28 

71% 

Columbia 

22 

44 

50% 

Bradford 

33 

47 

70% 

Lycoming 

44 

91 

48% 

Lackawanna 

130 

188 

69% 

Northumberland 

38 

79 

48% 

Blair 

75 

108 

69% 

Perry 

11 

23 

48% 

York 

151 

221 

68% 

Clearfield 

28 

59 

47% 

Schuylkill 

86 

128 

67% 

Fayette 

58 

123 

47% 

Cumberland 

87 

130 

67% 

Elk 

14 

30 

47% 

Erie 

142 

213 

67% 

Butler 

48 

104 

46% 

Jefferson 

23 

35 

66% 

Centre 

39 

85 

46% 

Carbon 

26 

40 

65% 

Lawrence 

39 

86 

45% 

Allegheny 

811 

1,290 

63% 

Bedford 

15 

34 

44% 

Chester 

144 

230 

63% 

Armstrong 

26 

60 

43% 

Cambria 

92 

149 

62% 

Somerset 

26 

61 

43% 

Crawford 

40 

65 

62% 

Snyder 

10 

24 

42% 

Adams 

28 

46 

61% 

Clarion 

13 

31 

42% 

Union 

14 

23 

61% 

Indiana 

26 

64 

41% 

Clinton 

18 

30 

60% 

Sullivan 

2 

5 

40% 

Greene 

17 

29 

59% 

Pike 

4 

10 

40% 

Wayne 

14 

24 

58% 

^ Optimum  number  it  bated  on  survey  done  by  Medical  Economics  of  medical  specialists  to  elicit  from  them  an  optimum 
population/phytician  ratio.  The  results  of  the  survey  were  then  developed  into  ideal  population/physician  ratios. 

SOURCE:  Derived  from  various  tables  appearing  in  A Study  of  Physician  Manpower  Demand  and  Supply  in  Pennsylvania: 

Methodology  and  Finding.  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  1973. 
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who  had  not  completed  grammar  school  earned  an  average  of  $6,994 
in  1969,  one  who  had  completed  high  school  averaged  $10,478  and 
one  who  had  completed  five  years  of  post-secondary  education 
earned  an  average  of  $15,211. 

In  1970,  the  median  school  years  completed  by  persons  over 
age  25,  shown  in  Table  VI-25f  in  rhe  United  States  was  12.2  years, 
compared  to  10.3  years  in  1960.  Pennsylvanians  achieved  a level  of 
12.0  median  school  years  in  1970  and  10.2  years  in  1960.  In  1970, 
only  twenty  of  Pennsylvania's  fifty-two  Appalachian  counties  ex- 
ceeded the  Statewide  level  of  median  educational  attainment. 

Typically,  central  cities  had  populations  with  lower  median 
school  years  completed,  especially  the  Appalachian  cities.  Among 
these  are  Mckeesport  with  10.6  years,  Johnstown  with  10.7  years, 
PittSDurgh  with  11.5  years  and  Scranton  with  11.5  years. 

However  median  school  years  completed  fails  to  disclose 
whether  the  distribution  educational  achievement  among  the  popula- 
tion was  concentrated  around  the  median  or  around  extremes.  The 
percentage  completing  high  school  describes  the  education  of  the 
population  from  a different  perspective. 

A high  school  diploma  represents  roughly  the  employment  poten- 
tial of  a population.  Graduation  from  high  school  represents  a 
level  of  minimum  education  required  even  if  jobs  demand  other  skills. 

In  1970,  52.3  percent  and  50.2  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  nation  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively,  had  completed  four  or 
more  years  of  high  school.  A similar  relationship  existed  in  1960 
V7ith  41.4  percent  and  38.1  percent  for  the  nation  and  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, respectively.  The  Appalachian  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
have  even  lower  percentages  of  high  school  graduates  than  Pennsyl- 
vania on  average. 
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TABLE  VI- 2 5 


Educational  Achievement  of  Population 
25  Years  and  Older,  1970 


Median  School 
Years  Completed 

Percent 

Less  Than  5 Years 
of  education 

Percent 
4 or  More  ' 
of  High  Sc] 

United  States 

12.2 

5.4 

52.3 

Pennsylvania 

12.0 

4.2 

50.2 

Allentown 

11.5 

3.3 

46.3 

Altoona 

11.7 

3.4 

47.9 

Bethlehem 

11.9 

4.5 

49.1 

Easton 

11.0 

6.1 

42.1 

Erie 

12.1 

3.7 

54.8 

Harrisburg 

11.6 

5.0 

46.3 

Hazleton 

11.9 

5.2 

49.3 

Johnstown 

10.7 

6.4 

40.1 

Lancaster 

10.7 

3.6 

38.3 

Philadelphia 

10.9 

6.7 

39.9 

Pittsburgh 

11.5 

5.3 

46.0 

Reading 

10.1 

5.9 

34.8 

Scranton 

11.5 

5.1 

46.7 

Wilkes-Barre 

11.5 

6.0 

46.3 

Williamsport 

12.1 

2.4 

53.4 

York 

10.5 

4.0 

37.8 

Source:  U.S. 

Bureau  of  the  Census , 

Census  of  Population, 

1970 
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As  is  evident  in  the  raedian  number  of  school  years  completed, 
central  cities  in  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in  Appalachia,  lag 
behind  the  State  in  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  25  years 
and  older.  Examples,  for  1970,  are  Johnstown  with  40.1  percent, 
McKeesport  with  40.2  percent,  Pittsburgh  with  46.0  percent  and 
Wilkes-Barre  with  46.3  percent. 

Many  of  Pennsylvania's  major  cities  continue  to  exceed  the 
Statewide  average  in  educational  de f iciencies . ( see  Table  VI-25) 

In  particular,  functional  illiteracy  rate  was  6.4  percent  in 
Johnstown,  6.2  percent  in  McKeesport,  6.0  percent  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  5.1  percent  in  Scranton,  compared  to  a 5.4%  national  average 
for  1970. 

These  statistics  suggest  high  concentrations  of  people  poorly 
prepared  for  today's  society.  Cities  have  traditionally  had  large 
populations  with  little  education.  However,  two  statistical  indica- 
tors suggest  Pennsylvania's  central  city  school  systems  are  not 
succeeding  in  improving  educational  levels.  (Table  VI-26) 

The  high  school  graduating  classes  of  the  nation  in  1975 
contained  only  75  percent  of  the  number  of  ninth  graders  in  1971. 
Pennsylvania  schools  had  a holding  power  of  82  percent  as  shown  in 
Table  VI-26,  while  the  holding  power  of  its  major  cities  fluctuated 
greatly.  Only  about  half  of  the  public  high  school  ninth  graders 
in  Philadelphia  actually  graduated  and  only  about  two  out  of  three 
ninth  graders  in  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  finished  high  school.  The 
dropout  rates  for  central  cities  reflect  the  fact  that  central  school 
systems  lose  more  students  before  graduation  than  the  average  Penn- 
sylvania school  system. 

In  previous  years,  those  who  lacked  education  found  unskilled 
jobs  in  industry  and  on  farms.  Today,  those  without  education  and 
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TABLE  VI-26 


HOLDING  POWER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S  MAJOR  CENTRAL 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


1975  High  School  Graduates  As  City  Dropout  R 
A Percentage  of  Ninth  Grade  as  a Percentag 
Enrollment  Four  year  Previous-  State  Dropout 
ly  (1975) 


Pennsylvania 

81.8 

Allentown 

80.2 

179 

Erie 

69.0 

221 

Philadelphia 

55.4 

459 

Pittsburgh 

67.0 

244 

Scranton 

83.2 

104 

Source;  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education 


Dropout  rate  refers  to  the  proportion  of  withdrawals  in 
grades  7 - 12 . 
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broad  training  become  victims  of  "progress".  Educated  and  trained 
people  generally  earn  more  money,  build  thriving  communities  and 
bear  a large  share  of  the  tax  burden  than  the  uneducated.  And,  in 
addition,  economic  growth  and  employment  are  stimulated  by  new  ideas 
proposed  and  implemented  by  knowledgeable  people. 

It  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  socio-economic  development. 

The  imbalances  that  currently  exist  across  Pennsylvania  between 
urban-rural  and  suburban  areas  are  related  to  differences  in 
educational  achievem.ents  of  persons  in  those  areas. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ECOLOGICAL  IMBALANCE 

Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the  most  populous  and  heavily  industri- 
alized states  in  the  country,  is  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about 
environmental  issues,  stemming  from  conditions  of  chronic  ecological 
imbalances.  Careful  study  is  needed  to  accommodate  both  development 
efforts  and  environmental  objectives. 

Controlling  Pollution 

--Water  pollution 

Unsafe  or  inadequate  water  supplies  are  obstacles  to  economic 
development.  Approximately  2,000,000  Pennsylvanians  either  need  to 
be  served  by  a water  supply  system  or  are  now  served  by  a system 
needing  improvement. 

Information  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources  indicates  that  the  rate  of  pollution  of  the  State's 
surface  waters  has  gradually  declined.  (See  Table  VI-27) On  a state- 
wide basis,  approximately  80  percent  of  Pennsylvania's  major  streams 
comply  with  water  quality  criteria.  At  the  present  time,  2,855  miles 
of  major  streams  in  Pennsylvania  fail  to  meet  water  quality  standards. 

Abandoned  mine  drainage,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with 
other  pollution  sources,  is  responsible  for  approximately  2,000  stream 
miles  of  degraded  quality.  (See  Map  VC -4)  The  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers,  and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  Lackawanna  Rivers, 
rank  first  and  second  respectively,  in  terms  of  concentration  of  mine 
drainage  problems. 
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TABLE  VI-27 


COMPLIANCE 

WITH  V7ATER  QUALITY 

CRITERIA 

Drainage 

Miles  of 

Percent  of 
Stream  Miles 

Basin 

Major  Streams 

Meeting  Criteria 

Delaware 

2 , 370 

77 

Susquehanna 

7,479 

81 

Ohio 

3,796 

73 

Lake  Erie 

100 

90 

Potomac 

418 

98 

SOURCE:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
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STREAMS  AFFECTED  BY  COAL  MINE  DRAINAGE 
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--Sewage  Disposal  Problems 

Compounding  water  management  problems  is  the  fact  that  almost  3,000,000 
individuals  in  Pennsylvania  need  improvements  to  on-lot  sewage  disposal 
systems,  initial  sewer  services,  or  improvements  to  existing  sewage 
treatment  facilities. 

--Solid  Waste  Problems 

Management  of  solid  v/aste  materials  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  Pennsylvania's  municipalities  today.  Over  100  million 
tons  of  solid  waste  are  generated  in  the  state  annually.  In  the  State, 
approximately  7.7  million  persons  are  inadequate  or  unsafe  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities.  Most  of  these  wastes  are  improperly  handled  and 
cause  air,  water,  and  land  pollution  and  vector  problems. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  all  premises  in  the  Commonwealth  store 
or  dispose  of  solid  v/aste  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  on  individual 
properties.  Approximately,  50  percent  of  private  and  minicipal  collection 
systems  are  inadequate  and  only  25  percent  of  the  474  active  disposal 
operations  in  the  state  meet  minimum  compliance  standards,  due  primarily 
to  poor  site  location  and  operation.  Of  the  28  million  acres  in  the 
state,  only  18  percent  are  suitable  for  land  filling  operations. 

The  costs  to  society  of  unabated  air  pollution  include  losses  due 
to  health  impairment,  property  damage,  and  environmental  degradation. 

In  Pennsylvania,  225,000  sources  of  air  pollution  exist.  Air  basin 
concentration  contamination  exceeding  accEptable  standards  occur  35  percent 
of  the  time. 
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Managing  the  Land  Resource 


It 


The  land  is  our  basic  natural  resource  and  our  stewardship  of  this  | 

i 

resource  today  will  affect  generations  to  come.  Commonwealth  goal  shou  i 

1 

be  one  of  harmonizing  development  with  environmental  quality. 

— Agricultural  Land 

Rural  areas  are  under  increasing  pressure  from  urban  growth. 
Annually,  thousands  of  prime  farm  lands  are  irretrievable  lost  to  urban 
uses.  The  future  of  rural  people  is  closely  tied  to  the  availability 
of  agricultural  land. 

As  the  best  farmland  goes  into  other  uses,  cultivation  of  lands 
of  lesser  quality  is  stimulated.  The  result  is  lower  crop  production, 
higher  costs,  increased  erosion  and  sedimentation  and  a reduction  in 
water  quality.  The  encroachment  of  urban  areas  could  have  a devastating 
impact  on  some  of  these  areas.  (See  Map  VI-5) 

I 

--Forestry  , 

The  Commonwealth's  forest  resources  are  a vital  renewable  asset. 
Forests  serve  a variety  of  purposes  including  wood,  water,  recreation, 
wildlife  and  erosion  control.  Pennsylvania's  forst  resources  cover  over 
60  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  state.  (See  Map  VI-6)  However,  Penn- 
sylvania acreage  of  timber  lands  are  not  expected  to  be  available  to 
support  the  anticipated  increased  national  demand  for  wood  because  land 
requirements  for  agricultural,  residential  and  industrial  development 
will  grow,  reducing  available  acreage. 

— Flood  Management 

Historically,  Pennsylvania  has  had  to  deal  with  numerous  natural 
and  man  made  hazards  - floodplains,  mine-waste  piles,  and  subsidence 
areas . 

There  are  approximately  2,300  flood-prone  municipalities  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  state  will  continue  to  have  flood  problems  until  it 
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PRiNCIPilL  AGRICULTURAL  PROUUCTIOil  AREAS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


T T T 


PERCENT  OF  FOREST  LAND  WITHIN  COUNTIES 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  RESOURCE  BULLETIN  NE-8,1968, 


iGV©lops  9n  sff©ctivG  floodplain  managGiriGnt  pirognam  dosignad  to  naduc© 
flood  damage  in  the  state.  (Map  VI-7.) 

--Mining 

Mining  has  been  a part  of  life  in  Pennsylvania  since  colonial  times, 
■t  has  contributed  heavily  to  tne  State ' s industrial  and  economical  deve- 
.opment . Unfortunately  mining  has  been  involved  in  land  use  conflicts 
:hat  have  intensified  in  recent  years.  (See  map  VI-8  and  Vl-9) 

— Environment  and  Personal  Health 

Environmental  problems  are  a major  concern  to  Pennsylvania  from  a 
•erspective  of  job  development  and  personal  health.  Further  efforts  must 
'©  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environment,  along  with  encouraging 
iconomic  progress. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALLUVIAL  FLOODPLAIN  SOILS 
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DUKLULAIlIkU  KIKIK  Mlllb  UH 
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SOURCE.  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCES 


ABANDONED  COAL  MINE  PROBLEM  AREAS 
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SOURCE:  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMFNTAi  RFcniiprPc 


GOVERNMENT  STRUCTURE'  AND  FISCAL  DIFFICULTIES 

The  web  of  governmental  organizations  is  a tangled  one.  Instead  of 
a single  frame  of  reference,  there  is  a pyramid  of  government  jurisdictions, 
surmounted  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  national  government. 

The  element  of  steadiest  growth  in  the  US  economy  today  is  the  state- 
local  government  sector.  Recognition  of  the  great  and  growing  impact  of 
state  and  local  fiscal  activities  on  the  operation  of  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  of  the  economy  is  of  recent  origin.  An  examination  of  state 
and  local  finances  provide  a quantitative  measure  of  the  availability  of 
econom-ic  resources  and  of  the  actual  demands  made  upon  these  resources  for 
the  provision  of  public  services. 

Governmental  Structure 

The  governmental  structure  of  the  US  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
national  government  & the  states,  thousands  of  local  governments--counties , 
municipalities,  townships,  school  districts,  and  numerous  kinds  of  spec- 
ial districts.  As  shown  in  Table  VI-28  more  than  78,000  local  governments 
were  identified  by  the  1972  census  of  Governments,  of  which  approximately 
6.4  percent  were  located  in  Pennsylvania. 

Governmental  complexity,  measured  by  number  of  governmental  units 
per  100,000  population,  was  greater  in  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  than 
Pennsylvania  or  the  US  average  in  1971-72.  (See  Table  VI-28) 

From  1967  to  1972,  a substantial  reduction  of  3,030  governmental  units 
occuired  in  the  US.  Smaller  declines  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  and  Appa- 
lachia Pennsylvania  with  decreases  of  63  and  35  governmental  units,  respec- 
tively. 

Impact  of  Federal  Spending  Policies 

In  view  of  current  economic  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  North- 
east, there  is  a need  for  re-evaluating  federal  spending  policies  and 
their  economic  development  impacts.  No  adjustments  in  federal  spending 
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policies  have  been  made  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  socio-economic  deve- 
lopment in  Appalachia. 

A good  measure  of  the  inequities  of  existing  federal  spending  policies 
is  the  ratio  of  federal  spending  per  capita  to  federal  taxes  paid  per  capita 
as  shown  in  Table  VI-29.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  Pennsylvania  paid  more  dollars 
to  the  federal  government  in  taxes  than  was  received  in  benefits  from 
federal  spending.  An  outflow  of  over  2 billion  dollars  occurred  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Preliminary  data  indicate  that  substantial  variations  exist  between 
Pennsylvania  and  the  nation  on  4 expenditure  programs  examined.  (See 
table  VI-30.) 
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TABLE  VI- 2 9 


RATIO  OF  FEDERAL  SPENDING  TO  FEDERAL 
TAXES  PER  CAPITA,  FY  1975* 


u 

y'' 

Pe 


Spending 
Per  Person 

United  States  $1,412 
Pennsylvania  1,241 


*Resident  population 


Taxes  Spending  - Dollar  Flov 

Per  Person  Taxes  Ratio  (in  millior) 


$1,412 

1.00 

$ 0 

1,426 

00 

• 

- 2,185 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population  Estimates  and  Projection  i 

Current  Population  Reports,  Community  Services  Administration, 
Federal  Outlays  in  Summary,  Fiscal  Year  1975,  Office  of  Managem 
and  Budget  and  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc,  Memorandum  on  Allocati 
of  the  Federal  Tax  Burden  and  Federal  Grants-in-Aid  by  State, 

FY  1975. 
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TABLE  VI- 30 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  ON  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS, 
DEFENSE  SALARIES,  HIGHWAYS  AND  SEWERS,  AND  WELFARE 

PER  PERSON^,  FY  1975 


Defense 

Defense 

Highways 

Welfare 

ContractS2 

Salaries  ^ 

and  Sewers^ 

Program 

Region 

Per  Person 

Per  Person 

Per  Person 

Per  Pers 

National  Average 

201 

132 

54 

115 

Pennsylvania 

135 

77 

47 

108 

1 

See  Table  VI-29,  footnote 

2 

Includes  Civil  Functions  Prime  Contracts,  Military  Prime  Construction 
Contracts,  Military  Prime  RDTE  Contracts,  Military  Prime  Service  Contracts, 
and  Prime  Contracts  of  less  than  $10,000. 

3 

Includes  Civilian  Pay,  Military  Active  Duty  Pay,  Military  Reserve,  and  Nat- 
ional Guard  Pay. 

4 

Includes  Highway  Planning  and  Construction,  FHWA  (DOT);  and  Construction 
Grants  for  Waste  Water  Treat  Works  WHM  (EPA) . 

5 

Includes  Food  Stamp  Bonus  Coupons  FNS , Other  Food  Stamp  Program  Costs  FNS 
(DOA) ; Food  Stamp  Assistance  MA,  Unemployment  Insurance  MA  (DOL) ; Supple- 
mental Income  Security  SSA,  (Medical  Assistance  Program)  SRS , Public  Assis- 
tance-Social Services  SRS,  Public  Assistance-Maintenance  Assistance  (State 
Aid)  SRS, (HEW). 


Source:  See  Table  VI-29. 
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Major  components  of  federally  provided  infrastructure  are  highways: 
and  waste  disposal  facilities.  In  the  case  of  highways  and  sewers,  Peni' 
sylvania  falls  below  the  national  average  of  $54  per  capita  with  only 
spent  per  capita. 

A similar  situation  is  true  of  welfare  expenditures.  Pennsylvania 
received  less  per  capita  than  the  nation  as  a whole.  Federal  government 
spending  on  social  welfare  programs  in  Pennsylvania  was  $108  per  capita, 
compared  to  $115  per  capita  nationally. 

State  and  Local  Government  Revenues 

Pennsylvania  governments  received  more  than  $11  trillion  in  general 
revenues  in  1974.  Revenue  derived  from  state  sources  comprise  47.7  perci 
of  total  state  and  local  government  revenues,  compared  to  42.9  percent  *r 
from  state  sources  in  general  for  the  US.  General  revenue  originating  n 

at  the  local  level  in  Pennsylvania  equals  32.5  percent,  compared  to  36.9!j 

a 

percent  for  the  nation's  state  and  local  governments.  (See  Table  VI-31)|:( 
Taxes  collected  by  state  and  local  governments  in  Pennsylvania  amoui 
to  over  $7  trillion,  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  received  by  state  and  loca!^ 

I 

governments  in  Pennsylvania  in  1974.  Property,  general  sales  and  income  j 

I 

taxes  are  the  types  of  taxes  relied  on  most  heavily. 

Table  VI-32  shows  the  sources  of  tax  revenues  collected  by  state  and 

1 

local  governments  in  1974  in  the  nation  and  Pennsylvania.  For  state 
governments,  income  taxes  produced  31  percent  of  tax  revenues  nationally, 
compared  to  36  percent  in  Pennsylvania.  General  sales  taxes  were  the 
second  largest  source  of  state  tax  revenues  nationally  with  30.5  percent, 
compared  to  25,8  percent  in  Pennsylvania. 

Local  governments  rely  primarily  on  property  tax  revenues.  However, 
Pennsylvania's  local  goverments  are  less  dependent  on  property  tax  revenut^ 
than  local  governments  generally.  Pennsylvania's  local  governments  derivt 


GENERAL  REVENUE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
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TAXES  COLLECTED  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  PERCENT  SHARES,  1973-74 
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only  66.5  percent  of  their  tax  revenues  from  this  source,  compared  to 
82.2  percent  nationally  for  local  governments  in  1974.  Greater  use  of 
income  taxes  for  tax  revenues  by  Pennsylvania  local  governments  in  one 
explanation  for  this  substantial  disparity.  In  1974  property  tax  revenues 
per  capita  for  the  nation  was  $225.90,  compared  to  $153.93  per  capita  for 
Pennsylvania  governments. 

In  1974,  state  and  local  governments  in  Pennsylvania  received  less 
per  capita  from  the  federal  government  than  the  nation  in  general-- 
$197.88  to  $184.03,  respectively.  (See  Table  VI-33) 
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TABLE  VI- 3 3 


PER  CAPITA  AMOUNTS  OF  SELECTED  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REVENUES  1973-74 


ALL  TAXES  C 


STATE 

TOTAL 

FROM 

FEDERAL 

GOVERN- 

MENT 

GENERAL 
REVENUE 
FROM  OWN 
SOURCES 

TOTAL 

PROPERTY 

OTHER 

M] 

l;i| 

GJj 

reI 

UNITED 

STATE 

AVERAGE . 

932.69 

197.88 

784.80 

618,39 

225,90 

391.19 

1 

P 

1( 

I 

MEDIAN 

STATE . 

931.60 

206.38 

734.06 

572.71 

207.53 

353.97 

P 

13 

( 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

TOTAL . . 

930.47 

184.03 

746.44 

614.93 

153.93 

461.02 

13 

NOTE:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  These  amounts  are  ba; 
on  estimates  subject  to  sampling  variation 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Governmental  Finances  in  1973-74 


1 

J 

1 

I 

! 

: Local  Government  Expendi-hnr^.c; 

Direct  general  expenditures  are  summarized  in  Table  Vt-34  by  governmental 
type  and  by  major  function  for  the  nation  and  Pennsylvania  in  1974. 

; Education  ranks  first  in  governmental  expenditures  by  state  and  local 

, governments  in  1974.  In  Pennsylvania,  more  than  52  percent  of  local  gov- 
I ernmental  expenditures  are  allocated  to  education,  compared  to  45  percent 
nationally.  However,  a substantial  difference  exists  within  Pennsylvania 
I and  the  US  on  expenditures  for  higher  education.  Nationally  in  1974, 
state  and  local  governments  spent:  9.5  percent  of  their  funds  on  higher 
education,  compared  to  5.4  percent  in  Pennsylvania.  State  support  of 
higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  was  less  than  10  percent  of  total 
expenditures,  while  nationally  it  totalled  more  than  20  percent  of  state 
government  expenditures. 

I Another  area  of  substantial  variation  in  spending  patterns  is  public 

welfare.  In  1974,  almost  30  percent  of  Pennsylvania  state  government 

expenditures  were  spent  on  public  welfare,  compared  to  almost  21  percent 

t’  for  state  governments  nationally.  On  the  local  level,  Pennsylvania  in 
'! 

1974  spent  less  than  3 percent  of  their  expenditures  on  public  welfare, 

i 

^ compared  to  alm.ost  8 percent  nationally. 

I 

Per  capita  figures  for  major  functions  reflect  much  of  the  data 
already  discussed.  (See  Tablevi-35)  Fo^r  example,  per  capita  expenditures 
for  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  was  $48.00  in  1974,  compared  to  a 
national  average  of  $89.33.  Additionally,  per  capita  expenditures  also 
demonstrate  marked  differences  in  public  welfare  funding.  State  and  local 
governments  in  Pennsylvania  spent  more  than  $130  per  capita  on  public 
welfare  in  1974,  comparal  to  $117  per  capita  nationally. 
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TABLE  VI- 3 4 


PER  CAPITA  DIRECT  GENERAL  1973-74  EXPENDITURES  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMEl 


UNITED  STATES 

MEDIAN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

AVERAGE 

STATE 

TOTAL 

Total 

Direct  General 
Expenditures 

939.58 

867.41 

885.03 

Total 

358.74 

350.58 

341.69 

Local  Schools 

251.00 

235.44 

254.37 

Institutions 

of  higher 
education 

89.33 

89.49 

48.00 

Other 

education 

18.40 

16.34 

39.31 

Highways 

94.36 

102.98 

93.24 

Public  Welfare 

117.06 

84.43 

130.14 

Health  and 

Hospitals 

75.43 

61.03 

55.75 

Police 

Protection 

34.48 

27.04 

31.48 

Fire 

Protection 

14.37 

10.77 

8.26 

Sewerage 

19.30 

16.46 

15.25 

Sanitation 

of  other  than 
sewerage 

9.06 

7.39 

8.25 

Local  parks 

and  recreation 

13.96 

10.65 

8.24 

All  other 

General 

Expenditures 

200.84 

172.47 

142.72 

NOTE:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  These  amounts  are 

on  estimates  subject  to  sampling  variations. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Governmental  Finances  in  1973-74. 
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TABLE  VI-35 


''®':iECT  GENERAL  EXPENDITURES  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  BY  FUNCTION,  BY  LEVEL 
GOVERNMENT  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  1973-74 

(millions) 

UNITED  STATES  STATE  LOCAL 


TOTAL 

GOVERNMENTS 

GOVERNMENTS 

'TAL  FOR 
,L  FUNCTIONS 

$178,618 

$ 73,750 

$124,668 

: TOTAL 

75,833 

19,753 

56,079 

1 LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

1 

» 

53,059 

468 

52,591 

1 

; HIGHER  EDUCATION 

18,884 

15,395 

3,488 

1 OTHER 

3,890 

3,890 

IGHWAYS 

19,946 

12,636 

7,310 

IBLIC  WELFARE 

27,745 

15,169 

9,576 

iALTH  AND 
iiSPITALS 

15,946 

7,495 

8,576 

i)LICE 

KOTECTION 

7,289 

1,145 

6,144 

(;re 

Kotection 

3,037 

3,037 

|iWERAGE 

4,080 

4,080 

Lnitation 

CHER  THAN 

HWERAGE 

1,915 

1,915 

DCAL  PARKS 
i^D  RECREATION 

2,951 

2,951 

irHER 

12,878 

17,753 

25,125 

I 
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TABLE  VI-35  (Cont'd.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE 

LOCAL 

TOTAL 

GOVERNMENT 

GOVERNMENT 

TOTAL  FOR 

ALL  FUNCTIONS 

$10,474 

$ 4,596 

$ 5,878 

E TOTAL 

D 

4,044 

958 

3,086 

U LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

C 

A 

3,011 

40 

2,970 

T HIGHER  EDUCATION 

I 

0 

568 

453 

115 

N OTHER 

465 

465 

HIGHWAYS 

1,104 

826 

277 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

1,540 

1,369 

171 

HEALTH  AND 

HOSPITALS 

660 

473 

187 

POLICE 

PROTECTION 

373 

77 

296 

FIRE 

PROTECTION 

97.8 

97.8 

SEWERAGE 

181 

181 

SANITATION 

OTHER  THAN 

SEWERAGE 

98 

98 

LOCAL  PARKS 

AND  RECREATION 

98 

98 

OTHER 

2,281 

894 

1,387 
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UNITED  STATES 
TOTAL 

STATE 

GOVERNMENTS 

LOCAL 

GOVERNMENTS 

■DIAL  FOR 

:jl  functions 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

TOTAL 

38.2 

26.7 

45.0 

LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

26.7 

0.6 

42 . 2 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

9.5 

20.8 

2.8 

OTHER 

2.0 

5.3 

0.0 

[GHWAYS  • 

10.0 

17.1 

5.9 

JBLIC  WELFARE 

12.5 

20.5 

7.7 

EALTH  AND 

DSPITALS 

8.0 

10.1 

6.8 

OLICE 

ROTECTION 

3.7 

1.5 

4.9 

IRE 

ROTECTION 

1.5 

0.0 

2.4 

EWERAGE 

2.1 

0.0 

3.3 

ANITATION 

THER  THAN 

EWERAGE 

0.1 

0.0 

1.5 

OCAL  PARKS 

ND  RECREATION 

1.5 

0.0 

2.4 

THER 

21.6 

24.0 

20.2 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE 

LOCAL 

TOTAL 

GOVERNMENT 

GOVERNMENT 

TOTAL  FOR 

ALL  FUNCTIONS 

100. 07o 

100. 07o 

100.07, 

E TOTAL 

D 

38.6 

20.8 

52.5 

U LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

C 

A 

28.7 

0.9 

50.5 

T HIGHER  EDUCATION 

I 

0 

5.4 

9.9 

2.0 

N OTHER 

4.4 

10.1 

0.0 

HIGHWAYS 

10.5 

18.0 

4.7 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

14.7 

29.8 

2.9 

HEALTH  AND 

HOSPITALS 

6.3 

10.3 

3.2 

POLICE 

PROTECTION 

3.6 

1.7 

5.0 

FIRE 

PROTECTION 

0.9 

0.0 

1.7 

SEWERAGE 

1.7 

0.0 

3.1 

SANITATION 

OTHER  THAN 

SEWERAGE 

0.9 

0.0 

1.7 

LOCAL  PARKS 

AND  RECREATION 

0.9 

0.0 

1.7 

OTHER 

--  represents  zero  or  round 

21.8 

to  zero 

19.4 

23.6 

NOTE:  Because  of  rounding, 

detail  may  not 

add  to  totals . 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 

Census , Governmental  Finances 

in  1973-74. 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  STRATEGIES  TO 


GUIDE  PROJECT  AND  PROGRAM  INVESTMENT 


IN  APPALACHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


Because  of  its  broad  goal  to  foster  the  economic  development  of 
a region  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission's  responsibilities  and  program  activities  are  interrelated  and 
cut  across  conventional  functional  program  areas  to  a greater  extent  than 
those  of  most  agencies.  The  regional  goals  and  the  development  policies 
are  indicative  of  this  broader  approach  and  they  illustrate  the  extent  of 
the  interrelationships.  However,  the  Commission's  actual  implementation 
activities,  both  in  its  direct  program  grant  and  technical  assistance  role 
and  in  its  advocacy  role,  are  concerned  with  specific  activities  having 
primary  relevance  for  certain  segments  of  the  lotal  economic  and  social 
development.  The  following  development  strategies  are  presented  in 
seven  major  functional  areas.  Viewed  in  relationship  to  the  overall  State 
strategy  and  policies,  the  linkages  and  interrelationships  among  the 
functional  areas  will  become  apparent.  These  relationships  have  been 
identified  at  the  appropriate  points  so  that  the  strategies  can  be  viewed 
and  applied  in  their  proper  context. 

The  State  has  the  responsibility  to  tailor  Commission  program 
strategies  to  meet  the  particular  problems  and  needs  of  the  Appalachian 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  State  Appalachian  development  planning, 
therefore,  takes  place  within  the  policy  framework  and  program  strategies 
development  by  the  Commission  and  presented  in  the  ARC  regional  plan, 
the  ARC  code  and  the  ARC  and  Commonwealth  program  budgets.  The 
regional  plan  will  present  for  each  ARC  program  area  the  range  of  commission 
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program  priority  strategies  which  the  states  can  use  to  fashion  their 
programs.  The  Commonwealth  carries  on  a continuing  development 
planning  process,  drawing  in  state  and  local  agencies  and  the  general 
public.  The  local  development  districts  play  a critical  role  in  this 
process.  They  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  State  Development  Plan 
through  the  development  of  AAPs  for  their  districts.  The  State 
Appalachian  Development  Plan  annually  presents  the  particular  mix  of  ■ 
investment  strategies  which  best  respond  to  current  situations  and  needs. 

The  Appalachian  program  is  an  action  program.  The  State  plan 
includes  annual  implementing  investment  programs  which  identify  those 
specific  projects  and  programs  which  will  be  funded  to  carry  out  the  overall 
State  program  objectives  and  strategies.  The  local  development  districts 
contribute  to  this  selection  process  by  helping  to  identify  their  priority 
projects  and  including  them  in  their  areawide  action  programs.  The 
AAP  program  investment  schedules  will  be  considered  by  the  States  in 
developing  their  annual  Appalachian  implementing  investment  programs. 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  STRATEGIES  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
ENSURING  ADEQUATE  ACCESS  TO  BASIC  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  presence  of  an  adequate  and  efficient  basic  health  care 
system  is  an  important  element  in  the  economic  development  process 
let  alone  critical  to  the  current  and  future  well-being  of  Appa- 
lachian Pennsylvania.  In  order  to  provide  access  to  basic  health 
services  in  an  efficient  manner  and  to  resolve  health  problems  on 
a long-term  basis,  the  Commonwealth  will  continue  to  support  the 
development  of  financially  viable  and  effective  basic  health  faci- 
lities and  services  in  underserved  areas. 

Because  of  past  investments,  Appalachia's  Pennsylvania  has 
an  adequate  hospital  network.  Hospital  construction  will  no 
longer  be  a major  focus  of  investments;  however,  such  investments 
may  be  made  in  areas  which  still  have  a clearly  documented  need 
(3.5  hospital  beds  per  thousand  population  or  less)  or  which 
directly  relate  to  primary  health  level  services. 

Following  the  provision  of  adequate  basic  health  services  and 
facilities,  the  Commonwealth  will  support  linkage  programs  for 
basic  health  services  which  access  regional  systems  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  health  facilities  and  services  thus  assuring  continuity 
of  care  for  the  consumer. 
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SUPPORTING  HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING 


Appalachia  Pennsylvania  suffers  from  severe  health  manpower 
shortages.  In  an  effort  to  help  overcome  this  problem,  the  Commonwealth 
will  participate  in  health  manpower  training  programs;  efforts  to  attract 
and  retain  additional  manpower;  and  the  development  and  testing  of  new 
types  of  health  manpower  and  more  efficient  approaches  to  utilizing 
existing  manpower. 
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INVESTMENT  IN  PROBLEM  PREVENTION 


The  prevention  of  disease  and  other  medical  disorders  is  clearly  a 
most  effective  and  humane  approach  to  resolving  the  Appalachian  health 
problems.  The  costs  of  prevention  are  frequently  substantially  less 
than  the  costs  of  curing  problems  once  they  have  developed.  Consequently, 
the  Commonwealth  will  encourage  and  participate  in  the  development 
and  initiation  of  preventive  health  programs,  including  especially 
programs  in  immunization,  health  education,  nutrition,  disease  detection, 
self-care  and  environmental  health. 

Child  development  programs  address  the  coordinated  delivery 
of  a wide  range  of  services  for  a specific  target  group  --  the  Region's 
children  under  six.  The  rationale  for  this  program  focus  is  twofold. 

First,  and  most  important,  Appalachia's  children  represent  its  greatest 
resource  for  future  development.  Current  socioeconomic,  health  and 
education  deficits  characteristic  of  many  areas  of  the  Region  can  affect 
children  in  especially  damaging  ways,  often  resulting  in  costly  long-term, 
irreparable  physical  and  mental  problems.  Such  problems  inhibit  or 
even  prohibit  these  children  as  they  become  adults  from  effectively 
participating  in  the  development  process,  and  may  require  costly  long- 
term institutional  care  and  public  dependence.  Frequently,  such  long- 
term problems  can  be  prevented  completely  if  the  causes  are  alleviated  or 
if  the  problem  is  identified  and  treated  at  an  early  age. 

Second,  efforts  in  this  area  are  based  on  a presumption  that  creation 
of  an  overall  institutional  capacity  or  agreements  linking  previously 
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independent  service  organizations  for  purposes  of  providing  a 


comprehensive  range  of  services  to  children  under  six  will  result  in 
the  provision  of  a more  complete,  coordinated,  and  appropriate  set  of 
services  than  will  their  independent  provision  through  separate  agencies. 

As  a result  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  a comprehensive  approach,  it  is 
expected  that  the  unit  costs  of  delivering  services  to  children  will  be 
lower.  In  addition,  because  the  combined  set  of  services  is  more 
complete  and  appropriate  to  the  child's  needs,  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  more  effective  in  meeting  the  problems  currently  faced. 

In  accord  with  this  rationale,  the  Commonwealth  will  encourage 
and  support  comprehensive  child  care  services  and  the  early  detection, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  disease  and  disabilities  including:  prenatal 
care;  delivery  of  infant  and  immediate  postnatal  care;  parent  education 
in  child  care;  educational,  nutritional,  social,  medical  and  dental  services 
for  preschool  children;  preventive  mental  health  services;  emergency 
services,  protection  from  child  abuse,  and  foster  care  and  adoption 
services;  and  early  rehabilitative  services  for  preschool  children  with 
physical  and  mental  disabilities. 

Pennsylvania's  Appalachian  Child  Development  Program  is 
designed  to  provide  funding  for  preventive  and  early  interventative  projects 
that  are  innovative  in  nature  so  as  to  develop  models  that  can  be  adopted 
in  larger  areas  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Also,  to  assure  services  in  child  development  in  areas  that  are 
identified  as  underserved,  Appalachian  investment  in  day  care  services 
will  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  working  parents,  parents  in  training, 
etc.  in  communities  and  counties  that  do  not  offer  vital  day  care  service 
for  their  children  and  families. 

Investment  in  the  large  Appalachian  metropolitan  areas  and  counties 
that  have  higher  neonatal  and  infant  mortality  rates  than  the  state's 
average  will  be  continued  for  comprehensive  prenatal  and  postnatal  care 
project,  using  the  two  models  that  have  been  developed  under  the 
Appalachian  Child  Development  Program  and  have  proven  to  be  highly 
successful  in  the  areas  serviced  in  reducing  neonatal  and  infant  mortality. 

In  considering  the  physical  and  psychological  health  of  young 
children,  it  becomes  particularly  clear  that  concern  for  human  development 
cannot  be  imposed  at  an  arbitrary  age  level.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if 
the  needs  of  expectant  mothers  were  adequately  met,  the  number  of  mentally 
retarded  children  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  Unless  an 
adequate  diet  is  provided  for  newborn  and  very  young  children,  their 
physical  and  mental  development  can  be  stunted.  And  for  long-range  health 
and  development,  prospective  parents  and  the  parents  of  very  young  children 
should  be  offered  parent  education  programs.  This  training  in  human  growth 
and  development  should  start  when  prospective  parents  are  still  in  school, 
although  for  most  individuals  the  motivation  to  learn  will  be  greater  when 
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they  become  expectant  parents.  Certainly  at  that  time  and  extending 
over  the  next  several  years,  there  would  be  great  benefits  if  education 
for  parents,  explaining  in  detail  how  children  grow  and  develop, 
were  available  to  all.  This  is  of  prime  importance  because  the  parents' 
understanding  in  large  part  determines  the  health,  safety  and 
psychological  well  being  of  the  children. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  the  psychological  needs  of  the 
children  must  be  taken  into  account.  A quality  program  (a)  should  provide 
the  psychological  services  which  some  young  children  with  serious 
problems  need  to  become  mentally  healtly  individuals  and  which  are  not 
now  available;  (b)  should  protect  children  from  psychological  damage 
resulting  from  the  overexpectations  of  parents  or  teachers;  and  (c)  should 
promote  the  development  of  a health  self-concept  which  research  indicates 
is  essential  for  later  success  in  school. 

There  is  important  evidence  that  in  the  early  years  children 
are  more  influenced  by  family  than  by  peers  or  persons  outside  the  family. 
The  aim  of  the  state  is  to  strengthen  the  family  as  the  primary  institution 
responsible  for  the  development  and  education  of  young  children  and  to  ' 
meet  the  special  needs  of  parents. 

At  least  from  a conventional  point  of  view,  the  family  is  strengthened 
when  one  parent  can  earn  an  adequate  living  and  another  parent  can  remain 
in  the  home  to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  children. 
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Some  individuals  need  an  outside  stimulus  to  maintain  a healti>"mental 
state.  That  choice  should  be  available  without  sacrificing  the  welfare  of 
their  children.  The  family  is  strengthened  when  it  is  more  self-sufficient 
and  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  outside  agencies  for  service  that  can 
be  provided  internally  and  when  the  education  the  children  receive  outside 
the  home  respects  the  language,  culture  and  life  style  of  the  home. 

The  priorities  that  follow  are; 

To  assist  the  family  in  providing  a healtiy stimulating 
environment  for  the  children  in  the  home.  Many  parents 
need  help  to  understand  the  process  of  child  growth  and 
development,  how  children  learn  and  how  parents  can  assist 
in  the  process.  This  is  important  to  foster  both  the  child's 
development  and  the  parents'  self-confidence. 

To  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  home  by  providing  limited 
educational  opportunities  outside  the  home  ranging  from  special 
services  covering  an  hour  or  two  a week  to  three  or  four  hours 
of  classroom  activities  a day. 

To  provide  adequate  day  care  services  for  those  families 
needing  it.  W'nen  it  is  necessary  to  provide  complete  day 
care  service,  it  should  be  conducted  by  someone  who  knows, 
understands  and  respects  the  cultural  background  of  the  child. 
Many  parents  have  no  alternative  but  to  leave  their  child  alone. 
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with  a babysitter  or  in  a day  care  program  that  just  manages 
to  provide  minimal  custodial  services. 

When  children  are  young,  it  is  easier  to  involve  their  parents  | 

in  the  activity  and  program  development  of  the  schools.  There  seems 
to  be  a natural  tendency  for  parents  of  a preschool-age  youngster  to  hold 
high  aspirations  for  him  --  regardless  of  what  may  have  happened  to  his 
older  brothers  and  sisters.  And  early  involvement  of  parents  can  help 
to  head  off  later  conflicts  between  home  and  the  schools  --  particularly 
when  racial  or  ethnic  groups  are  concerned. 

As  many  parents  as  possible  should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  program  for  their  children  by  being  paid  assistants  or  volunteers 
in  the  classroom,  attending  parent  meetings  or  through  an  outreach 
program  in  which  teachers  or  parent  coordinators  go  to  the  homes  of  the 
parents  who  cannot  come  to  the  school. 

Representative  groups  of  parents  should  be  involved  in  the  decision- 
making process  by  serving  on  advisory  councils  similar  to  the  Head  Start 
Parent  Policy  Councils.  If  such  groups  are  formed,  their  function  should 
be  clear,  and  their  recommendations  should  carry  real  weight  in  the  decision- 
making process.  This  becomes  extremely  important  particularly  when  minority 
groups  or  low-income  parents  are  involved.  The  success  of  efforts 
such  as  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  to  reverse  the  disastrous 
educational  results  of  the  majority  of  children  from  low  income  and  minority 
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groups  depends  to  a great  extent  on  involving  tlie  parents  to  help  them 
understand  what  the  educators  are  trying  to  accomplish  and  to  help  the 
educators  become  more  responsive  to  the  children  and  the  parents. 

Unless  this  kind  of  bridging  between  the  schools  and  the  parents  can 
be  accomplished,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  success  of  these  educational 
programs.  The  schools  simply  cannot  accomplish  the  task  alone.  And, 
of  course,  it  is  implied  that  the  parents  would  be  helping  to  redefine  the 
.tasks  that  the  schools  are  attempting  to  accomplish. 

Activities  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  plan  are: 

1.  Provide  funding  to  child  development  projects  in  areas  without 
sufficient  services  for  children  - using  established  indicators  to  define 
areas  as  underserved. 

2.  Provide  funding  for  planning  and  evaluation  at  the  State  level, 
to  minimize  fragmentation  and  duplication  and  thus  assure  effective  use 
of  limited  federal  dollars. 

3.  Provide  funding  to  projects  that  are  innovative  or  demonstra- 
tive in  nature,  in  order  to  develop  models  for  possible  broad  application 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

4.  Fund  projects  for  comprehensive  prenatal  medical  care, 
to  meet  nutritional  and  social  needs  of  children  in  high  risk  areas, 

5.  Provide  the  funding  to  projects  for  the  delivery  of  infants 
and  for  immediate  postnatal  care  for  mothers  and  children. 
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6.  Provide  funding  to  projects  for  education  and  counseling  in 
child  care  designed  to  enhance  and  strengthen  parent  roles  and  good 
child-rearing  practices. 

7.  Provide  funding  to  assure  adequate  educational,  social,  nutritional, 
medical  and  dental  services  for  preschool  children  and  their  families. 

8.  Provide  funding  for  the  cognitive  development  of  infants,  toddlers 
and  preschool  children  in  center-based  and  homebound  operations. 

9.  Provide  funding  of  an  early  detection  nature  to  prevent  the  need 
for  long-term  mental  health  services  in  the  future. 

10.  Provide  funding  to  projects  for  comprehensive  day  care  services 
which  have  parent  employment,  job  training  or  special  needs  as  their  client 
eligibility  selection  in  areas  where  day  care  facilities  do  not  exist  under 
other  federal  sponsorship. 

11.  Provide  funding  for  emergency  services  for  children  to  protect 
them  against  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  to  provide  short  term  foster  care 
and  adoption  services  where  no  agency  exists  to  provide  these  emergency 
services. 

12.  Provide  funding  for  infant  stimulation,  detection  and  prescriptive 
treatment  to  aid  preschoolers  identified  with  physical,  Neurological  or  mental 
disabilities,  to  assure  their  maximum  developmental  potential. 

The  State  Plan- Child  Development  for  1978  will  continue  to  be 
Pennsylvania's  child  development  Plan-of-Record.  The  Child  Development 
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section  of  the  overall  Plan  review  addresses  those  concerns  requiring 
attention  to  facilitate  recommendation  on  the  proposed  new  FY  1977  invest- 
ments. 

The  following  are  the  key  indicators  of  need  for  child  development 
programs  in  the  counties  of  Appalachian  Pennsylvania.  The  indicators  have 
been  organized  into  three  categories; 

1.  General  Indicators 

--Average  income  of  families  in  poverty  less  than  the  siate 
average  for  families  in  poverty. 

--Percentage  of  preschool  children  (0-5)  in  poverty  greater 
than  the  state  average. 

--Unemployment  Rate  greater  than  4%  in  1970. 

2.  Child  Care/  Child  Development  Indicators 

--Percentage  of  3 and  4 year  olds  not  enrolled  in  preschool 
programs  greater  than  the  state  average. 

--Percentage  of  5 and  6 year  olds  not  enrolled  in  school 
programis  greater  than  the  state  average. 

--Counties  with  no  Head  Start  Program 

--Counties  with  no  Title  XX  Day  Care  Program 

--Percentage  of  working  women  with  preschool  children 
and  husband  not  present  greater  than  the  state  average. 

3.  Child  Health/ Nutrition  Indicators 
--Infant  Mortality  rate  above  the  state  average 
--Neonatal  Mortality  rate  above  the  state  average 
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--Counties  designated  a health  manpower  shortage  area 
(full  or  partial) 

--Percent  of  children  in  housing  lacking  complete 
plumbing  greater  than  the  state  average 

--Counties  with  no  WIC  sites 

Child  care/ child  development  indicators  relate  to  needs  in  the 
areas  of  education  and  cognitive  development,  socialization  skills, 
child  day  care,  parenting  education,  identification  and  treatment  of 
behavioral  and  mental  disorders  in  children,  and  protective  services  for 
children. 

Child  health/nutrition  indicators  relate  to  needs  in  the  areas  of 
pre  and  postnatal  care  for  mothers  and  infants,  nutritional,  medical  and 
dental  services,  including  early  identificationof  physical  problems,  for 
preschool  children  and  their  families. 
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REINFORCING  STATE  INVESTMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


In  order  to  assist  Appalachians  in  obtaining  specific  skills, 

which  are  directly  relevant  to  their  ability  to  participate  productively 

in  the  economy,  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  availability  of  an  adequately 

skilled  labor  force  as  an  essential  element  in  the  development  process, 

the  Commonwealth  has  in  the  past  placed  a major  priority  on  the 

development  of  an  adequate  vocational-technical  education  system. 

Although  some  isolated  locations  still  lack  facilities,  for  the  most  part 

the  Commonwealth  now  has  an  adequate  network  of  vocational  and  technical 

education  facilities.  Therefore,  the  Commonwealth  will  shift  its 

investment  focus  from  construction  to  equipment  and  operating  grants 

which  will  directly  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  with  which 

There  are,  however,  a few  areas  still  having  con- 
current facilities  are  being  used.^  Specific  priorities  will  be  assigned  struction 

''  needs. 

to  investments  which  v/ill  increase  the  job-relevance  of  vocational  training 

and  which  involve  the  development  of  new,  more  cost-effective  approaches 

to  the  provision  of  training  in  Appalachia.  Such  investments  include: 

guidance,  counseling  and  placement  services,  teacher  training;  efforts 

to  encourage  greater  cooperation  between  the  education  community,  private 

enterprise  and  the  community  as  a whole  with  respect  to  the  planning  and 

implementation  of  training  programs;  and  the  development  and  evaluation 

of  innovative  approaches  to  vocational  education  which  will  either  lower  the 

cost  or  improve  the  quality  and  job-relevance  of  the  training  provided. 

Investments  may  be  made  in  providing  better  insulation  to  already 

existing  facilities.  In  some  cases,  the  cost  of  heating  has  risen  so 

much  that  operation  of  the  facility  without  such  improvements  could 

jeopardize  the  total  operation  of  the  facility. 
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ALLEVIATING  AND  PREVENTING  SERIOUS  JOB  SKILL 
DEFICIENCIES  THROUGH  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Many  adult  Appalachians  are  severely  restricted  in  their  ability  to 
participate  in  the  economic  development  process  by  the  lack  of  basic 
education  skills  in  reading,  mathematics  and  the  ability  to  communicate. 

In  order  to  help  alleviate  this  problem,  the  Commission  will  encourage 
and  participate  in  the  design  and  initial  implementation  of  adult  remedial 
education  programs  in  these  basic  skills.  In  addition,  in  order  to  help 
prevent  the  continued  development  of  this  problem  in  the  future,  the 
Commission  will  work  with  the  education  community  to  develop  remedial 
education  programs  for  the  Region's  school  children.  The  Commission 
will  also  cooperate  in  efforts  to  decrease  current  student  drop-out  rates 
through  special  vocational  education  and  work-study  programs  which  begin 
in  the  early  high  school  years.  By  attempting  to  meet  the  student  drop-out 
problem  while  the  student  is  still  in  school  and  by  increasing  the  direct 
relevance  of  the  student's  education  to  his  future  work-life,  such  programs 
are  intended  to  increase  the  student's  incentive  to  remain  in  school. 

Historically,  as  technologies  and  the  industrial  base  of  the  Region 
have  changed,  many  Appalachians  have  suddenly  found  themselves  with  obsolete 
working  skills.  Other  Appalachians  have  been  unable  to  advance  in  their 
working  careers  due  to  an  inability  to  further  develop  their  skills  and  job 
qualifications.  In  order  to  help  alleviate  these  problems,  the  Commission 
will  participate  in  the  design  and  initial  implementation  of  programs  in 
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career  education,  recurrent  adult  basic  education  and  vocational  upgrading 
and  retraining. 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  STRATEGIES  FOR  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ' 

i 

! 

The  term  "community  development"  has  many  implications  and 
can  be  defined  in  many  ways.  The  substance  of  developing  communities 
pervades  the  entire  ARC  program.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  clear  central 
themes  - such  as  physical  growth,  patterns  of  settlement,  good  and  bad  use 
of  land,  public  and  private  fiscal  flows  and  creation  of  a multifunctional 
infrastructure  - all  providing  opportunities  to  exercise  leadership,  managemen 
abilities  and  organizational  skills;  to  apply  technical  and  planning  expertise; 
and  to  build  effective  public  administration  and  financial  capabilities.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  these  same  themes  are  important  ingredients  in 
particular  program  areas  such  as  enterprise  development,  human  and  natural 
resources,  government  and  administration.  Strategies  and  programs  for 
community  development,  therefore,  are  not  based  on  an  exclusive  set  of 
issues,  separate  from  the  other  segments  of  the  plan.  They  are,  in  fact, 
major  threads  which  are  woven  into  most  of  the  other  strategy  and  program 
areas.  Community  development  transcends  the  sum  of  its  parts  and  is  an 
opportunity  to  cross-relate  basic  development  strategies  and  collectively 
apply  them  to  individual  ARC  program  areas. 

Among  the  challenges  to  be  recognized  is  the  need  to  examine 
within  a single  context  development  planning  and  programming  efforts  in 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas,  the  suburban  fringe  areas  around  cities  and 
both  large  and  small  urban  areas.  Development  problems  that  should  be 
addressed  to  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  emcompass  all  these  t3^es  of 
settlement  - in  fact  solutions  to  these  problems  more  often  than  not  depend 
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on  complementary  and  concurrent  actions  taking  place  in  all  types  of 
settlement.  In  other  words,  the  development  problems  of  sparsely  settled 
and  more  densely  developed  areas  cannot  be  neatly  categorized  and 
considered  in  isolation  from  each  other.  The  problems  of  one  type  of  area 
are  directly  related  to  the  problems  of  the  others. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  else  from  the  experience  of  our 
communities  with  physically-oriented  "traditional"  urban  renewal  since 
1949,  it  is  that  such  "traditional"  programs  by  themselves,  are  inadequate 
to  meet  community  needs. 

To  give  an  example,  public  housing  built  without  a strong  human 
needs  component  has  undermined  dozens  of  large  projects  in  scores  of 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

Even  more  significantly,  failure  to  provide  adequately  for  economic 
development  or  renewal  has  added  to  the  wave  of  jobs  - and  taxpayers  - out 
of  our  central  cities,  often  at  the  same  time  traditional  urban  renewal  was 
underway  there.  The  unwritten  national  policy  of  subsidizing  the  suburbs 
has  further  exacerbated  this  exodus  from  the  cities.  Urban  renewal  has 
been  a very  small  effort  when  compared  to  the  massive  dollars  used  to 
develop  highways  and  to  the  postwar  financing  of  suburban  housing  through 
FHA.  These  federal  dollars  are  still  hard  at  work  encouraging  development 
out  of,  and  away  from  the  center  city. 

Previous  categorical  grant  programs  that  were  folded  into  Title  I 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  illustrate  the 
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continuing  bias  against  human  and  economic  development:  Urban 
Renewal  and  Neighborhood  Facilities;  Public  Facilities  Loans;  Open 
Space;  Model  Cities;  and  Rehabilitation  Loans  (Section  312) . 

This  discussion  of  community  development  strategies  is  selective 
and  oriented  to  a practical  ARC  program  perspective.  It  should  be 
considered  and  applied  in  conjunction  with  each  of  other  ARC  program 
areas,  ARC'S  community  development  policies  are  designed  to  recognize 
both  the  varying  settlement  patterns  and  the  need  to  protect  public 
investments  and  overcome  obstacles  to  achievement  of  desirable  land 
development  patterns.  Selective  addition  to  the  public  infrastructure  is 
a major  opportunity  for  guiding  growth  in  this  direction. 

Pennsylvania,  in  allocating  its  Community  Development  funds, 
continues  to  place  emphasis  on  water  and/or  sewage  projects, 
recognizing  that  these  facilities  are  essential  in  supporting  new  growth 
and  development  in  areas  lacking  adequate  water  and  sewage  facilities. 
This  policy  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  Municipal  Needs  Study’'  which  identified  sewage  and/or  water  as 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  local  communities  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  general,  the  strategy  for  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  Community 
Development  investment  is  to  use  this  program  as  a principal  means  for 

^Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Municipal  Needs 
Study.  May,  197  6 
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implementing  the  overall  Appalachia  strategy.  Therefore,  the  criteria 
used  for  selecting  priority  projects  are  tied  to  means  of  effectively 
implementing  the  overall  strategy  within  the  spirit  of  the  program  budget 
objectives  covering  each  specific  priority  investment  area. 
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PROMOTION  OF  SUBSTATE  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES 


ARC  investment  programs  should  be  keyed  to  a strategy  directed 
toward  achieving  durable  and  economically  productive  development. 
Consistent  with  its  stated  policy  of  maximizing  the  impact  of  limited  public 
resources,  the  Commission  encourages  public  investments  in  the  regional 
infrastructure  that  support  areas  which  either  have  capacity  to  function 
directly  as  centers  of  employment  or  are  part  of  a growth  area  which  both 
serves  and  is,  in  turn,  served  by  those  same  centers. 

Although  there  are  many  obstacles  to  improving  land  development 
patterns  in  Appalachia  Pennsylvania,  there  are  also  opportunities  for 
creative  solutions  which  protect  the  value  of  public  investments.  Obstacles 
include  the  difficulty  of  initiating  and  controlling  redevelopment  and 
rehabilitation  in  declining  urban  and  rural  areas;  uneconomical  and  land- 
wasteful  growth  on  small  sites  strung  out  in  linear  form  along  valley 
floors;  preempting  of  economically  beneficial  industrial  and  commercial 
growth  at  key  locations  by  low  density  residential  and  other  uses;  the 
suseptibility  of  the  valley  floors  to  flooding  and  other  natural  hazards; 
increasing  amounts  of  unuseable  land  created  as  the  wasteful  by-product  of 
transportation,  industrial  and  mining  activities,  which  compound  existing 
land  shortages;  the  general  unavailability  of  land  for  community  development 
purposes,  and  frequent  uncertainties  about  rights  to  land  which  reduce 

the  number  and  acreage  of  sites  that  are  effectively  able  to  enter  the  land 
market  and  contribute  to  community  development. 
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The  Commonwealth  will  encourage  the  use  of  Appalachia  program 
funds  to  support  the  development  and  implementation  of  coherent  substate 
community  development  strategies  addressing  these  various  questions. 
Such  strategies  might  include:  local  legislation  which  provides  incentives 
for  cost-effective  and  land- efficient  development  on  larger  sites;  design 
of  building  codes,  site  requirements  and  land  use  policies  to  insure  that 
industrial  and  commercial  development  can  occur  on  level  sites  of  optimal 
size,  having  adequate  local  and  regional  access  for  labor,  materials  and 
finished  products;  flood  plain  management,  reclamation  programs  for 
waste  by-product  land;  legal  research  and  local  legislation  to  reduce 
uncertainties  of  land  title  and  to  obtain  land  for  community  development. 
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CHANNELING  INVESTMENT  INTO  GROWTH-INDUCING  FACILITIES 


Federal,  State,  substate  and  local  governments  continue  to  plan, 
finance  and  manage  an  extensive  range  of  community  facilities  and  basic 
services  throughout  the  Region.  These  include  sewer  and  water  service, 
highways,  schools  and  colleges,  libraries,  housing,  parks  and 
recreational  areas,  industrial  sites,  fire  and  public  safety  facilities 
and  many  others.  Although  many  of  these  programs  are  discussed  else- 
where in  this  plan,  they  are  also  important  elements  in  the  advancement  of 
community  development.  While  each  functional  activity  is  separately 
funded  and  administered,  all  are  part  of  the  total  infrastructure  available 
to  residents  and  other  users. 

The  location  decisions  for  many  of  these  capital  facilities  do  not 
significantly  influence  the  pattern  of  future  local  growth.  This  is  the 
case  for  facilities  which  are  built  to  serve  pre-existing  development 
(e.  g.  a fire  station)  or  are  sited  to  serve  a wide  area  (e.  g.  a community 
college).  Other  facilities  and  services  are  located  in  advance  of  development, 
and  have  a critical  bearing  on  the  pattern  of  future  growth.  In  these  instances 
selective  siting  of  additions  to  the  existing  infrastructure  provides  the 
major  public  opportunity  for  guiding  new  development  into  selected  growth 
areas.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  basic  "in-ground"  facilities  of 
sewage  collection  and  treatment,  and  water  distribution  and  supply. 

New  housing  also  provides  a major,  although  less  direct,  public  opportunity 
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to  influence  site  location  and  future  growth  patterns.  This  can  be 
achieved  largely  through  use  of  local  government  regulatory  powers 
which  designate  the  locations  of  residential  areas  and  require  a stated 
level  of  construction  performance.  Public  provision  of  the  highway 
system  and  other  transportation  elements  and  technical  and  site 
assistance  to  prospective  industrial  enterprises  are  other  strategically 
important  programs  which  can  assist  in  setting  Appalachia's  community 
development  pattern.  All  institutions  responsible  for  providing  a 
public  facility  or  service  are  urged,  individually  and  in  concert,  to 
look  carefully  at  their  capital  improvement  plans  and  programs. 

Their  proposed  investments  should  collectively  assist  in  achieving  the 
objective  of  supporting  areas  with  capacity  to  function  directly  as  centers 
of  employment  or  as  part  of  a surrounding  growth  area. 
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STRENGTHENING  THE  STATE  ROLE  AS  INTERFACE  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  AND 


LOCAL  POLICYMAKING 

The  Commonwealth  Appalachia  actively  seeks  programs  to  develop  i 
this  role  for  the  State  by  advocating  increased  coordination  betweei] 
the  various  state  line  agencies  with  direct  community  development 
responsibilities.  This  effort  focuses  on  several  key  functions. 

The  state  function  of  making  certain  that  local  governments 
are  aware  of  all  the  possible  sources  of  funding  available  to  help 
them  integrate  both  human  renewal  and  economic  renewal  into  the 
funding  they  receive  from  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act, 
One  useful  tool  is  the  Community  Development  Handbook  (published 
by  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs)  which  indicates  the  avail- 
able resources  for  community  development  uses. 

The  state  function  as  a provider  of  technical  assistance  to 
local  government.  The  need  for  this  function  has  been  strongly 
emphasized  in  various  meetings  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  has  sponsored  for  local  officials  and  for  represen- 
tatives of  several  state  department  of  community  affairs:  local 
governments  are  sending  an  unmistakable  message  to  their  states  that 
they  want  to  help  in  strengthening  their  capabilities  to  provide 
needed  services.  (In  the  fall  of  1974,  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  sponsored  a National  conference  for  state  cab- 
inet officers,  local  officials,  and  legislators  from  some  40  states, 
the  title  of  which  was  "The  States'  Role  in  Strengthening  Local 
Government  Capabilities" . ) 
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The  state  as  a provider  of  a "unique"  perspective  in  our 
Federal  system.  The  Commonwealth  promotes  a view  of  and  a plan- 
ning unit  for  community  development  that  is  between  the  often 
too-narrow  local  views  and  the  sometimes  too-broad  view  from  the 
national  perspective. 

The  state  functions  as  integrator  of  various  Federal  programs, 
and  provider  of  technical  assistance  to  the  federal  government. 
Interestingly,  this  role  is  suggested  by  a recent  Federal  study, 
the  National  Science  Foundation/Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(0MB)  Study  Committee  on  Policy  Management  Assistance,  which  noted, 
"The  rapid  growth  of  Federal  programs,  together  with  their  concom- 
itant institutional  counterparts  which  developed  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  of  government  has  not  been  matched  by  a capability 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  to  integrate  such  programs  and  insti- 
tutions into  the  overal  governance  structure  of  those  levels." 

The  State  effort  to  develop  a "Development  Opportunities" 
program,  linking  Federal,  State  and  local  investment  and  policy 
decisions  on  specific  series  of  multi-functional  projects  is  a 
direct  attempt  at  such  improved  integration. 

In  general,  the  State  assists  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  new  Federal  programs  and  guidelines  as  well  as  helping  to  im- 
prove and  modify  the  administration  of  on-going  programs. 
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The  federal  government  relies  on  the  states  to  administer  a 
number  of  federal  programs  that  impact  heavily  on  community  development. 
The  Appalachia  Regional  Commission  funds,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation's  Land  and  Water  Conservation  fund.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  "701"  planning  funds,  and  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  funds  are  examples  of  federal  grant  programs 
administered  at  the  state  level. 

Technical  assistance  by  the  states  to  the  federal  government  is 
an  important  linkage  in  the  community  development. 
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IMPROVING  THE  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  HOUSING 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community  Affairs  in  utilizing 
the  Section  207  program  will  expand  its  ongoing  effort  to  implement  the 
study  recommendations  under  a previously  funded  ARC  study  of  the  state’s 

overall  housing  policies.  The  study  recommendations  already  implemented 
by  the  Department  include  a special  demonstration  program  to  assist 
Commonwealth  housing  authorities  with  programs  to  develop  Section  8 
new  construction  housing  and  a demonstration  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  assist  selected  private  non-profit  and  governmental  housing  j 
sponsors  with  a variety  of  Farmers  Home  Administration  housing  programs 

I 

directed  at  low  and  moderate  income  residents.  j 

I 

Housing  programs  help  to  guide  future  development.  They  fund 

I 

I 

and  support  the  limited  number  of  housing  sponsors  that  exist,  reinforce  j 

! 

available  state  and  federal  subsidy  programs,  provide  technical  advice  and  | 

! 

create  new  sponsoring  agencies.  These  housing  programs  assist  developers 
in  putting  together  their  pre- development  package.  In  this  context,  local 
governments  should  be  able  to  plan  for  their  own  community  development 
needs  with  a correct  understanding  of  federal  funding  areas  and  the  priorities 
in  those  areas.  State  and  federal  housing  agencies,  in  conjunction  with  the 
private  sector  and  with  ARC,  should  continue  to  conduct  an  ongoing  examination 
of  innovative  housing  technologies  with  potential  application  in  the 
"hard-to-serve"  areas  of  Appalachia  Pennsylvania.  Larger-scale  housing 


Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Report  on  Housing  to  the  Governor 
and  the  General  Assembly.  July,  1976. 
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construction,  adaptation  of  the  basic  mobile  home,  use  of  modular  buiMing 
techniques,  development  of  energy-efficient  domestic  power  sources  including 
solar  generating  systems  and  new  financing  mechanisms,  such  as  Market 
Aggregation  Risk  Taking  and  "sweat  equity"  programs  are  among  the 
innovations  that  might  be  given  more  attention. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  totalanount  of  substandard  units  in 
Pennsylvania,  205,  000  of  them  may  be  found  in  rural  areas.  We  cannot 
provide  a current  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  this  number  found  in  the 
Appalachian  region;  however,  we  feel  that  it  is  a sizable  percentage. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  had  several  programs  which  can  and 
should  be  responsive  to  directing  the  needs  of  rural  housing  in  Pennsylvania. 
Actual  response  has  been  limited  thus  far.  Probably  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  lack  of  response  is  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  ranks  48th 
among  the  states  in  the  number  of  assisted  housing  units  for  Fiscal  Years 
1969-75  as  a percent  of  the  substandard  housing  in  the  Farmers  Home 
service  areas.  A similar  example  is  the  fact  that  in  Fiscal  Year  1976, 
only  27  6 FmHA  program  dollars  were  provided  per  substandard  household 
in  the  FmHA  service  areas.  This  translates  to  a ranking  of  44  among  all  the 
states. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  programs  are  available  and  can 
be  utilized  by  non-profits,  public  bodies,  and  limited  dividend  corporations 
as  can  the  ARC  funds.  The  Department  of  Community  Affairs'  approach 
to  the  use  of  Farmers  Home  Administration  funds  is  that  there  needs  to  be 
a more  sophisticated  delivery  system  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  state.  DCA 
sees  the  potential  in  Pennsylvania  for  utilization  of  these  housing  pi-ograms 
as  being  contingent  upon  tlie  ability  of  local  agencies  and  non-profits  to  develop 
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the  expertise  and  the  abilities  necessary  to  apply  for  and  develop  housing 
sponsored  by  FmHA.  There  is  no  great  mystery  to  the  development  of 
this  rural  housing,  but  the  potential  for  real  success  is  based  on  our  ability 
to  develop  constituencies  which  are  dedicated  to  alleviating  local  housing 
problems.  The  utilization  of  Appalachian  technical  assistance  grants  as 
being  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  a sound  statewide  delivery  system 
for  housing  in  the  rural  areas. 

Keeping  the  development  of  this  constituency  in  mind,  we  encourage 
all  eligible  sponsors  that  are  interested  in  developing  housing  and  lack  the 
necessary  capability  to  seek  a technical  assistance  grant. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAINING  PIKXIRAMS  'I'O  [I\TPR()\j:  ATAWCNAILNT 


The  demands  the  ARC  profrram  places  c,  sia’e  and  local 
governments  for  community  development  and  program  management 
capability  have  been  accentuated  by  a trend  tov  a rd  decentralization 
to  the  state  and  local  levels  in  other  state  and  federal  progi'ams.  The? 
need  for  trained,  capable  manpower  has  becoine  increasingh'  af)par-enN 
With  a limited  budget,  the  training,  recruitment  and  retention  of  ('apable 
and  productive  public  servants  becomes  cruc  ial.  The  Commonwealth  will 
encourage  programs  to  develop  effective  public  serwTce  training  progjrams 
and  to  provide  in-service  training  designed  to  incr-ease  capability  and 
prepare  public  employes  for  advancement.  The  Con'irnonw'ealth  will  help 
districts  and  local  governments  make  the  best  |iossi])le  use  of  available 
programs  and  resources  such  as  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act, 
the  Public  Service  Jobs  Program  and  other  training  and  manpowoer 
programs,  and  the  Public  Works  Program. 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  STRATEGIES  FOR  ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT 


Enterprise  development  is  fundamental  to  the  accomplishment 
of  ARC  objectives.  It  seeks  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  income  earning 
opportunities  of  residents  and  to  help  communities  and  districts  provide 
effective  and  efficient  incentives  for  private  employment  growth.  The 
Commission  encourages  the  development  of  appropriately  sited  energy- 
related  enterprises  that  can  broaden  the  employment  base.  Preserving 
the  unique  arts  and  crafts  and  providing  help  in  their  distribution  are 
elements  in  ARC'S  overall  efforts  to  make  private  employment  opportunities 
accessible  to  all  Appalachians. 

Private  enterprise  is  the  principal  source  of  livelihood  for  Pennsylvania 
Appalachian  citizens,  each  of  whom  has  a vital  stake  in  having  jobs 
continue  to  be  available  at  accessible  locations.  While  seeking  to  expand 
private  employment  opportunities,  however,  the  needs  of  existing  enter- 
prises also  must  be  considered.  When  attractions  are  offered  to  new 
enterprises,  financial  burdens  can  be  created  for  existing  ones.  The 
Commonwealth  will  give  priority  to  project  applications  which  attempt  to 
assess  the  net  impact  of  enterprise  development  activities. 

"Enterprise  development  is  the  process  by  which  private, 
profit-seeking  enterprises  are  established  and  expanded.  These  enterprises 
can.  . . include  such  varied  activities  as  manufacturing,  transportation, 
mining,  construction,  agriculture,  retail  and  wholesale  businesses,  tourist 
and  travel  serving-businesses,  and  banking  and  finance.  . . . 

Governments  have  been  interested  in  the  development  of  enterprises 
for  hundreds  of  years.  ...  In  recent  years,  however,  governmental  and 
non-governmental  bodies  have  engaged  in  'industrial  development'  activities, 
designed  largely  to  persuade  and  induce  industries  to  locate  or  expand  their 
manufacturing  plants  in  one  particular  area  or  another.  As  these  activities 
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have  become  more  sophisticated,  recognition  has  been  given  to  the 
need  for  helping  existing  industries  to  expand,  as  wel)  as  to  the 
importance  of  attracting  and  fostering  the  growth  oi  non-manufacturi ng 
enterprises.  Accordingly,  the  term  'enterprise  development'  has  been 
chosen  as  more  descriptive  of  the  actual  goals  of  the  many  efforts  to 
spur  the  establishment  and  expansion  of  job-creating  enterprises.  " " 

This  description  of  enterprise  development  given  atiove  originated 
during  an  extensive  program  design  study  done  at  ARC  in  1974.  Sinet>  that 
time  the  concept  has  gained  sharper  definition,  which  is  set  Jorth  itelov. . 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
concepts  of  enterprise  development  and  economic  development.  fne  latter 
concept  is  broader  and  generally  refers  to  structural  changes  in  lioth 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  an  economy  which  result  in  improved 
productivity,  capital  availability,  income,  and  employment  ciiaracteristics. 
The  term  economic  development  may  also  refer  to  those  public  and  private 
activities  and  investments  which  in  some  slgnifii'ant  way  result  in  furtiier 
development  of  the  economy.  Thus,  improving  private  enterprise,  human 
resources  (health  and  education  characteristics!,  transportation  (access 
and  mobility),  community  facilities,  housing,  the  natural  environment, 
energy  supplies,  and  the  institutional  structure  can  all  contribute  to  and  be 
economic  development. 

Enterprise  development  is  only  one  aspect  of  economic  diwelopment. 
It  is  a program,  that  is,  an  interrelated  series  of  activities  and  investments, 


'i'Katherine  G.  Peden  and  Associates.  An  Enterprise  Development  Program 
for  Appalachia.  (Washington,  D.  C.  : Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  1974) 
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with  the  immediate  and  nearly  exlusive  objective  of  creating  and  retaining 
employment  and  income  opportunities  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
Enterprise  development  thus  focuses  on  the  total,  direct  and  relatively 
unique  requirements  of  particular  types  of  enterprises  rather  than  the 
indirect  or  shared  requirements  of  the  entire  economy  or  the  population. 

It  is  naturally  concerned  with  the  overall  structure  of  the  economy,  but 
it  derives  its  specific  objectives  and  strategies  from  general  economic 
development  planning,  which  .embraces  many  other  functional  areas. 

Further  clarification  of  the  concept  is  produced  by  distinguishing 
enterprise  development  from  other  functional  areas,  such  as  health, 
education,  transportation,  community  facilities,  housing,  environment, 
energy,  and  institutional  development.  These  fields  tend  to  focus  on 
upgrading  or  maintaining  a particular  system  which  can  be  studied  and 
approached  as  a separate  subject.  Enterprise  development  is  also  oriented 
to  a system,  but  one  which  unquestionably  interact  with  all  the  others  -- 
the  private  firm  or  industry  (of  similar  firms).  Through  the  program  the 
direct  and  relatively  unique  requirements  of  similar  private  enterprises 
are  analyzed  in  terms  of  market  and  supply  factors  at  given  locations, 
and  strategies  are  carried  out  to  mobilize  the  resources  necessary  to  create, 
expand,  or  retain  such  enterprises  as  part  of  a general  economic  development 
program.  Direct  contact  with  private  sector  decision-makers,  such  as 
lenders,  investors,  owners,  managers,  and  labor  leaders  is  characteristic. 
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as  is  contact  with  those  public  sectoi-  decision  makers  invoWed  in 
providing  necessary  infrastructure  or  in  regulating  or  taxing  the  private 
sector.  The  expertise  required  is  essentially  business  management  and 
marketing,  with  additional  knowledge  in  economics  and  urban  and 
regional  planning,  although  specializationin  natural  resources,  industrial, 
commercial,  tourism,  or  other  fields  is  common. 

In  1974,  AKC  initiated  its  enterprise  df'velopmeni  program  as  a 
limited  technical  assistance  and  demonstration  progi'am  under  SecTion  402 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  19  65,  as  amended.  Providing 
assistance  of  up  to  100%  using  essentially  State  research  funds,  the 
program  was  designed  to  support  development  efforts  of  member  States 
which  enhance  the  institutional  capacity  of  states  and  local  development 
districts  in  enterprise  development.  This  included  funding  site  develop- 
ment and  marketing  studies  for  itidustrial,  commercial,  and  tourism  types 
of  enterprises,  establishing  technical  assistant  e programs  to  small 
businesses,  analyzing  local  labor  markets,  and  related  activities.  Additional 
projects  have  included  establishing  labor-management  programs,  investiga- 
ting the  methodology  for  co-siting  industrial  activities,  and  developing 
areawide  approaches  to  enterprise  development.  New  product  and  new 
venture  opportunities  have  also  been  investigated  or  received  tec  hnical 
assistance  in  several  projects. 

In  197  5,  as  part  of  an  amendment  to  the  basic  act  of  the  Conim  ission. 
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Congress  authorized  the  funding  of  enterprise  development  projects 
which  relate  to  the  Region's  energy  resources,  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
of  Section  224(b)  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the  Act.  These  provisions  have 
generally  precluded  direct  ARC  assistance  to  private  enterprise,  such  as 
grants,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  any  ARC  financing  of  electric  or  gas 
energy  facilities  or  services.  A similar  exemption  was  granted  to  permit 
ARC  support  of  projects  designed  to  stimulate  the  indigenous  arts  and 
crafts  industry  of  the  Region. 

Since  its  inception  in  1965,  however,  ARC  has  conducted  studies  and 
funded  technical  assistance  projects  involving  nearly  all  aspects  of 
the  Region's  economy  as  part  of  its  general  research  and  demonstration 
program.  It  likewise  has  supported  infrastructure  investments  for  access 
roads,  sewer  and  water  lines,  and  other  facilities  directly  supporting  private 
enterprise  sites,  such  as  industrial  parks  or  tourism  facilities.  In  order 
to  better  define  the  relevant  enterprise  development  criteria  for  these 
types  of  projects,  as  well  as  to  formally  establish  the  energy-enterprise 
development  program,  the  ARC  Code  was  amended  in  March  of  1977  by 
adding  Section  200C-15,  Enterprise  Development. 

The  Division  of  Enterprise  Development  along  with  related  divisions 
at  the  Commission  manages  the  ARC  Enterprise  Development  Program. 

As  is  characteristic  of  the  ARC  program  generally,  primary  reliance  is 
placed  upon  LDD  and  State  initiatives  in  formulating  project  proposals. 
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Priorities  are  established  ui  the  Code  for  multi-State  projects,  energy- 
related  projects,  projects  included  in  approved  Areawide  Action  J^rograni, 
and  those  projects  which  will  produce  substantial  long-run  improvemc'nt 
in  the  enterprise  development  institutional  resources  of  I.DDs. 

Under  the  new  ARC  Code  enterprise  development  projects  are 
fundable  under  almost  every  section  of  the  Act.  However,  these  primarily 
involve  enterprise  research  and  planning  projects  under  Sections  d02  and 
201;  enterprise  development  technical  assistance  and  ti'aining  under  Sec'uon 
302;  and  development  of  enterprise  sites  (including  access  or  utilities 
to  natural  resource  extraction  areas,  industrial  sites,  commercial  centt'rs, 
or  tourism  facilities)  under  Sections  201  or  214,  generally.  The  critical 
characteristic  which  identifies  an  enterprise  development  project  is  its 
basic  purpose  - to  directly  support  a class  of  actual  or  potential  enterprises 
for  the  purpose  of  job  creation  or  retention.  This  factor  - primary  purpose  - 
is  the  key,  not  the  type  of  facility  or  service  to  be  funded.  Thus  a local 
access  road  to  a future  mining  area  or  a future  industrial  park  would  bi- 
enterprise  development,  but  not  one  to  a housing  site,  for  exampb^. 

Special  effoirts  to  promote  enterprise  development  in  the 
Appalachian  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  are  consistent  with  and 
guided  by  two  long-standing  state  policy  retionales  related  to  the 
notion  of  "selectivity". 
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The  first  rationale  - relating  to  area  selectivity  - deals 


with  the  fundamental  question  of  whether  enterprise  development 
investments  made  by  the  public  sector  ought  to  be  concentrated 
in  geographic  areas  such  as  Appalachia  that  generally  face  the 
most  severe  economic  problems  and  that  have  become  most  relient 
on  government  for  financial  assistance  needed  to  help  solve  these 
problems . 

An  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  is  consistent  with 
the  near-term  and  long-term  Commonwealth  development  strategy  of 
achieving  balanced  regional  development  (see  Chapter  I for  a 
detailed  discussion) . Balanced  regional  development  implies 
better  balance  between  population  settlement  patterns  and  the  land 
resource,  and  involves  directing  growth  away  from  centers  that 
have  become  over-populated  toward  less  populated  areas  that  can 
accommodate  new  growth. 

Balanced  regional  growth  also  means  a more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  income  among  Pennsylvania  regions  and  is  principally 
concerned  with  improving  conditions  in  distressed  economic  areas 
of  the  Commonwealth.  A corolary  to  this  is  that  state  controlled 
public  investments  in  enterprise  development  should,  as  a general 
rule,  be  prohibited  from  going  to  the  most  prosperous,  growing 
areas  with  relatively  high  incomes  and  high  rates  of  local  public 
and  private  capital  formation.  Such  areas  are  the  recipients  of 
a substantial  amount  of  enterprise  development  even  without 
government  intervention  and  heavy  public  subsidies. 
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Public  investments  for  enterprise  development  in  areas  that 
are  prosperous  and  with  good  growth  prospects,  in  other  v/ords 
where  private  capital  tends  to  gravitate  anyway,  can  lessen  the 
impact  of  the  Commonwealth's  overall  development  strategy  for 
balanced  development.  In  areas  with  good  growth  potential,  it 
is  logical  to  assume  that  the  expansion  of  employment  opportunities 
can  occur  at  a satisfactory  rate  without  special  public  inducements 

The  second  rationale  relates  to  industry  selectivity.  There 
can  be  little  argument  that  investment  opportunities  in  enterprise 
development  should  be  selected  from  among  sets  of  industries  and 
individual  firms  within  industries  that  m^ake  relatively  large  con- 
tributions to  state  and  regional  development  objectives.  Obviously 
public  development  dollars  should  not  be  used  in  assisting  firms 
in  industries  where  benefits  are  more  than  offset  by  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  socio-economic  or  environmental  well-being  of  the 
state  and  individual  communities. 

Enterprise  development  policy  is  directed  at  those  desirable 
industries  which  are  expected  to  meet  important  social  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  over  the  next  decades,  with  minimum  adverse 
impacts  on  the  environment.  As  indicators  of  enterprise  develop- 
ment opportunities,  it  is  useful  to  refer  to  a generally  agreed 
upon  set  of  industrial  development  objectives: 

. Encourage  development  in  those  industries  that  respond  to 
rapidly  gorwing  national  demands  forecasted  for  the  near- 
term  and  long-term  future; 

. Enlarge  the  proportion  of  high-wage,  high-technology  in- 
dustries within  manufacturing  that  are  competitive  with 
the  same  industries  in  other  states  and  regions; 
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. stimulate  growth  in  export  oriented  high-sophisticated 
service  industries  that  produce  large  income  and  invest- 
ment multiplier  effects.  Related  to  this  is  the  expansion 
of  corporate  headquarters  employment  in  Pennsylvania; 

. Promote  industries  that  are  heavily  oriented  toward 
scientific  research  and  technological  development; 

. Promote  coal  research  and  development  to  help  revitalize 
Pennsylvania's  mining  industry,  and  exploit  more  fully 
underutilized  timber  resources  and  the  development  poten- 
tial in  wood  products  industries; 
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FOSTERING  GROWTH  OF  EXISTING  ENTERPJUSES 


Economic  development  activities  are  enhanced  when  ARC’  makes 
capital  and  operating  grants.  The  burden  that  would  otherwise  need  to  lu' 
borne  locally  is  reduced.  Just  as  these  grants  contribute  to  the  profit 
prospect  of  firms  by  lowering  costs  and  expanding  markets,  the 
Commission's  programs  of  transportation  improvements  and  human 
services  (particularly  job-relevant  vocational  education)  support  the 
vitality  of  existing  enterprises.  However,  before  helping  firms  with 
investments  supporting  in  infrastructure,  the  Commonwealth  should  be 
certain  that  these  firms  are  also  aware  of  technical  assistance  opportunities 
needed  to  solve  their  production,  marketing  and  administrative  problems 
to  enhance  their  entrepreneurial  abilities. 
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ENCOURAGING  NEW  GROWTH  BY  APPLYINC;  A WIDE  RANC,!']  Ol 
ASSISTANCE  TOOLS 

The  economic  vitality  and  diversity  of  an  area  is  dependent  in  part 
on  its  ability  to  foster  new  and  expanding  enterprises  that  serve  large 
markets.  These  employers  help  to  provide  the  income  opportunities  that 
preserve  and  enlarge  the  public  and  private  receipts  on  which  the  level 
of  living  depends.  ARC's  programs  to  provide  more  attractive  communities 
with  better  services  are  an  important  aid  in  attracting  these  enterprises. 

Its  program  of  planning,  technical  assistance  and  community  assessment 
recognizes  that  different  communities  have  different  potentials,  which 
depend  upon  their  attractiveness  to  various  types  of  enterprises  and 
potentials  that  can  be  enhanced  by  concerted  public  and  private  activities 
based  upon  realistic  assessments.  When  these  assessments  indicate  thai 
prospects  for  industrial  development  are  present,  ARC  should  assist  through 
its  community  and  human  services  programs,  its  site  development  pi-ograms, 
including  helping  make  utilities  and  transport  available  and  its  technical 
assistance  research  capabilities.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
identification  and  reservation  of  potential  industrial  sites,  particularly  in 
areas  where  sites  are  scarce.  Another  important  consideration  is  the  need 
to  encourage  sustaining  markets  for  indigenous  arts  and  crafts  so  that 
craftspeople  can  earn  acceptable  incomes  and  so  that  the  historical 
crafts  of  the  Region  can  be  preserved. 
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STRONG  SUPPORT  P’OR  ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING 
AT  THE  SUBSTATE  REGIONAL  LEVEL 

Given  the  nature  of  the  national  economy,  highly  centralized 
economic  planning  by  the  State  would  be  unrealistic  and  undesirable. 

Under  this  premise,  the  Commonwealth  strongly  supports  the  development 
of  a decentralized  enterprise  development  planning  system.  However, 
some  degree  of  centralization  is  required  to  achieve  certain  economics 
of  scale  and  improved  coordination  of  planning/programming  activities. 

The  Commonwealth  believes  that  these  important  benefits  can 
best  be  obtained,  not  by  creating  wholly  new  institutions,  but  by 
strengthening  the  existing  institutional  structure  at  key  points.  Efforts 
are  underway  at  the  State  level  to  improve  the  horizontal  integration  of 
related  planning  functions.  It  is  believed  that  improved  horizontal 
integration  at  the  local  level  and  also  between  State  and  local  levels 
can  be  accomplished  by  strengthening  enterprise  development  planning 
and  programming  capabilities  in  the  Local  Development  Districts  (see 
Enterprise  Development  policy). 

Enterprise  Development  planning  at  the  District  level  should 
stimulate  more  creative  planning  approaches  so  that  the  State  Development 
Plan  and  the  Regional  Areawide  Action  Programs  (AAP's)  will  have 
considerable  utility  outside  of  the  ARC  program. 

Furthermore,  communities  that  seek  enterprise  development 
frequently  dissipate  their  efforts  through  inadequately  considered  programs  that 
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are  offset  by  similar  activities  in  nearby  communities.  As  a result, 
no  gain  worth  the  effort  is  achieved  and  industrial  prospects  arc  not  vcll- 
served  because  critical  elements  in  a complete  industrial  attraction 
program  have  been  slighted.  Districts  can  seek  to  remedy  tnese 
inadequacies  and  help  to  alleviate  undesirable  interjur isdictional 
rivalry.  Each  district  should  have  at  least  one  senior  staff  person 
whose  full-time  responsibilities  is  the  coordination  of  all  district  staff 
as  part  of  an  overall  enterprise  development  program  to;  1)  address  the 
potentials  of  the  area,  2)  initiate  special  development  activities  needed  to 
achieve  these  potentials,  3)  coordinate  public  and  private  activities, 

4)  gether  information  needed  by  new  and  expanding  enterprises,  and 

5)  provide  technical  assistance  to  enterprises  and  estaolish  realistic 
attitudes  and  expectations  for  enterprise  development.  Such  programs 
should  supplement  existing  efforts  at  the  local,  district  and  state  levels 
and  be  supported  by  an  ARC  Washington  staff  that  provides  expert 
support,  technical  assistance  and  a mechanism  for  the  interchange  of 
experience. 

Limitations  on  the  use  of  ARC  funds  to  directly  benefit  individual 
private  firms  (Section  224  (b)  (2)  of  the  Appalachian  Act)  do  preclude  ARC 
support  of  certain  strategy  measures  (except  for  energy- enterpri se 
development),  but  overall,  a wide  range  of  investments,  research,  and 
technical  assistance  options  are  fundable  wathin  existing  ARC  authority. 
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The  critical  need  is  for  a planning  continuum,  cutting  across  government 
levels  and  incorporating  private  sector  needs  which  reflects  a careful 
analysis  of  needs  for  assistance  and  creative  development  of  strategies  -- 
this  can  even  form  the  basis  of  legislative  reform  in  the  basic  authority 
of  ARC  or  other  developmental  programs. 

The  level  of  detail  - quantification,  staging,  geographical  specificity  -- 

necessary  in  enterprise  development  planning  is  not  possible  to  state  in 

the  abstract.  Specificity  should  increase  as  the  levels  of  planning  are 

descended  - regional  plan,  state  plan,  areawide  action  program.  Articulation 

of  goals,  objectives,  and  strategies  is  logically  tied  to  the  degree  of 

specificity  in  a needs  analysis.  Data  availability,  system  complexity, 

and  sensitivity  to  exogenous  influences  all  affect  the  level  of  certainty 

possible.  The  level  of  specificity  that  is  desirable  is  also  related  to 

the  importance  placed  on  enterprise  development  in  the  overall  mix  of 

development  programs.  In  general,  however,  it  can  be  stated  that  where 

a plan  is  not  specific,  individual  project  proposals  must  be.  The  criteria 

for  enterprise  development  project  approval  (Section  200C-15.  6 of  the  ARC 

Code)  set  forth  considerations  of  market  support,  growth  area  or  special 

development  opportunity  impact,  and  general  economic  impact  which  could 

be  efficiently  addressed  in  section^  of  enterprise  development  plan  elements 

dealing  with  particular  sectors  or  industries.  For  the  purposes  of  ARC, 

elaboration  of  these  considerations  in  project  applications  will  be  necessary 

*See  "Regional  Economic  Development  and  Enterprise  Development  Planning: 
A Basic  Guide  for  Appalachian  State  Plans  and  Areawide  Action  Programs, 
ARC,  July  25,  1977. 
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only  to  the  extent  the  State  Development  Plan  or  Reg,i(>Hal  AAP's  fail 
to  address  them. 

Specific  planning  methodologies  of  other  economic  developmcru 
programs,  such  as  the  Economic  Development  Administration,  are  similar, 
although  typically  they  may  require  a high  level  of  needs  or  appropriate 
and  modeling  techniques.  It  is  expected  that  appropriate  analvtical 
operations  will  be  utilized  in  any  enterprise  development  needs  analysis, 
depending  upon  the  particular  governmental  level  of  planning,  the  types 
of  enterprises  and  economic  problems  being  addressed,  and  the  importance 
placed  upon  enterprise  development  investments  and  activities  in  the 
overall  program  of  the  planning  entity. 

Finally,  the  participation  of  the  public  and  of  interested  or  affected 
agencies  and  units  of  government  should  be  promoted  in  enterprise 
development  planning  as  part  of  the  larger  planning  process.  Often,  needed 
data  and  policies  can  l:)e  directly  incorporated  from  other  agencies'  studies 
or  programs  which  are  relevant  to  enterprise  development.  Similarly, 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  these  various  participants  may  be 
stimulated  for  the  implementation  of  the  strategies  developed.  At  the  saime 
time,  the  planning  processis  made  more  realistic  and  useful  in  setting 
priorities  and  formulating  policies.  Where  consistency  between  plans  and 
programs  of  various  agencies  or  levels  of  government  is  necessary,  full 
participation  in  the  planning  process  is  essential. 
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SPECIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  ENERGY-RELATED  ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT 
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The  resurgent  interest  in  energy  resources  opens  new  opportunities 
for  private  enterprises.  These  may  be  directly  involved  in  the  extraction 
of  energy  resources  or  they  may  be  involved  in  energy  production  or 
distribution.  These  firms  can  provide  economic  improvement  in  the  area  and 
be  part  of  the  base  for  a diversified,  self-supporting  area  economy. 

The  Commonwealth  is  very  interested  in  working  with  the  Commission  to 
help  provide  technical  assistance  for  identifying  probable  locations  for 
these  enterprises  and  attracting  them  to  these  areas.  The  Appalachia  program 
will  help  assist  impact  areas  to  plan  for  and  provide  the  public  facilities 
needed  by  growing  populations  and  provide  direct  assistance  to  these  firms. 
This  direct  assistance  can  take  the  form  of  the  financing  of  private 
industrial  facilities  and  working  capital  and  facilities  for  the  generation, 
transmission  or  distribution  of  electric  energy  or  gas  and  includes  site 
acquisition  or  development. 

Thus,  energy-enterprise  development  projects  may  receive  ARC 
support  in  a wide  variety  of  areas.  Priority  is  given  to  those  projects 
which  fall  into  the  general  enterprise  development  priorities  or  which 
involve  dealing  with  high  sulfur  coal  utilization  problems,  handling  solid 
waste  by-products  or  energy  development,  serve  industrial  parks  through 
energy  development,  or  involve  major  coal-conversion  facilities.  Technical 
assistance  grants  of  up  to  100%  may  also  be  provided  to  assist  in  the 
development  planning  and  programming  in  communities  impacted  by  the 
development  or  expansion  of  major  energy  facilities. 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  STRATEGIES  FOR  NATURAL  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Appalachia  Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  the  abundance  and  superb 
quality  of  its  natural  resources.  But  these  recourses  are  finite, 
and  serious  systemic  imbalances  exist  throughout  the  state.  In  recent 
years,  population  increases,  urbanization,  the  needs  of  an  advancing 
technological  society,  and  changing  public  priorities  and  private  life- 
styles have  made  enormous  and  conflicting  demands  on  these  limited  land 
resources.  Moreover,  the  great  capacity  to  change,  often  permanently,  the 
capability  of  land  to  serve  human  needs  has  substantially  diminished  the 
supply  of  land  for  selected  purposes. 

Productive  forestland  has  been  converted  to  other  uses;  rare  and 
valuable  resource  areas  have  been  destroyed  or  are  now  threatened  by 
encroaching  urbanization;  future  access  to  valuable  minerals  have  been 
preempted  to  incompatible  development;  and  inadequate  consideration  of 
the  limitations  of  certain  land  features  to  accommodate  development  has 
resulted  in  the  overdevelopment  of  flood  plains  and  geological  hazard 
areas  resulting  in  human  suffering  and  billions  of  dollars  in  damage. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a new  public  understanding  of  how 
important  the  land  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  are  to  the  overall  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  its  citizens.  Moreover,  the  public  interest  once 
limited  to  considerations  of  health  and  safety  has  been  expended  to  include 
concern  for  environmental  quality,  cultural  and  aesthetic  values,  and  social 
and  recreational  needs. 

Consequently,  land  can  no  longer  be  looked  at  only  in  terms  of  its 
economic  or  social  utility  but  also  on  the  basis  of  its  natural  characteristics 
and  its  capacity  to  provide  the  expanded  needs  of  the  public. 
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Furthermore,  in  certain  locations  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the 
effects  of  past  natural  resources  should  be  utilized  wisely  to  preclude 
the  creation  of  impediments  to  needed  future  development.  Using  land  and 
water  resources  to  make  the  maximum  possible,  environmentally  sound  contri- 
bution to  regional  economic  development  requires  establishing  priorities 
for  their  use,  preserving  critical  areas,  providing  areawide  water  and 
waste  treatment,  and  protecting  residents  from  the  worst  effects  of  natural 
hazards.  In  brief,  the  Commonwealth  recognizes  that  environmental  improvement 
programs  are  essential  to  overall  state  and  regional  development  efforts. 

In  summary  the  Commonwealth  recognizes  that  certain  natural  resources 
are  of  such  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  to  warrant  special  consideration  in  the  planning  and  regulatory  process 
at  the  state  level.  It  encourages  all  levels  of  government  to  manage  these 
natural  resources  in  a manner  which  will  benefit  their  citizens  now  and  in 
the  future. 
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PROTECTION  OF  CRITICAL  RESOURCE  AREAS 


Critical  environmental  areas  constitute  a category  of  landforms  more 
dependent  upon  public  protection  than  any  other. 

Generally,  they  can  include  wild  areas,  wetland,  natural  areas,  historic, 
cutltural,  archaeological  sites  and  areas  having  special  scenic  or 
aesthetic  values.  While  other  areas  may  be  restored  after  misuse,  mis- 
management usually  destroys  the  value  of  these  lands  forever  --  a wild 
are^invaded  by  development,  a freshwater  marsh  filled  in,  a historic  site 
razed,  or  a scenic  vista  marred  --  are  losses  that  cannot  be  repaired  or 
replaced.  Moreover,  these  areas  tend  to  be  rare,  unique,  and  fragile  --  if 
the  opportunity  to  protect  them  is  not  seized,  the  chance  may  not  be 
available  again. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  is  a special  need  to  act  promptly  and 
affectively  to  preserve  public  values  at  stake.  But  there  is  a need, 
also,  to  be  certain  that  the  nature  of  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  justifies 
the  action. 

The  intent  of  a critical  resource  area  policy  should  be  to  encourage 
a management  strategy  which  will  insure  that  the  natural  character  and  value 
of  the  critical  resources  are  retained. 

In  general,  the  identification  of  critical  resource  areas  is  not  intended 
to  identify  areas  where  no  growth  should  occur.  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
a better  understanding  of  the  resource,  its  value  and  capability,  and  to 
insure  that  development  which  takes  place  in  or  around  these  areas  is  compatible 
with  the  basic  environmental  values,  resource  values,  or  safety  problems 
of  the  land  in  question.  Through  making  these  critical  resource  areas  more 
visible  and  their  importance  and  capabilities  understood,  local  government 
in  making  land  use  decisions  will  be  encouraged  to: 
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* Relate  the  use  of  land  to  its  physical  character  and  ability 

* Promote  the  conservation  of  open  space,  natural  resources  and 
significant  natural  features. 

* Preserve  the  cultural  and  historical  character  of  their 
communities. 

* Prevent  unwise  use  of  natural  and  man-made  hazard  areas 
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SPECIAL  CONCERN  FOR  ECOLOGICALLY  BALANCED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MINERAL  RESOURCE  AREAS 


Appalachia  Pennsylvania  has  paid  a high  social  price  from  prior 
mineral  extraction.  Reclamation  of  past  damages  is  especially  important  in 
selected  areas  where  future  development  is  thwarted  by  these  scars  of  the 
past.  Remedial  action  in  these  priority  cases  should  be  continued  and 
extended  to  additional  areas  where  it  can  be  shown  that  significant  negative 
developmental  impacts  are  likely  to  occur.  The  Commonwealth  is  especially 
interested  in  identifying  opportunities  that  can  combine  remedial  actions 
with  development.  New  social  costs  of  mineral  extraction  must  be  avoided  through 
insistence  on  careful  mining  practices  and  restorative  activities. 

In  addition,  constructive  use  may  be  made  of  the  resources  in  many 
of  the  damaged  areas.  Projects  should  be  stimulated  and  supported  that  can 
turn  these  regional  opportunities  into  income  and  wealth  for  its  residents. 

The  Commonwealth  recognizes  that  unique  opportunities  for  development  can  be 
created  at  selected  locations  by  normal  area  development  planning.  The 
Commonwealth  will  continue  to  work  cooperatively  with  public  and  private  agencies 
in  exploring  and  funding  demonstrations  that  make  use  of  presently  under- 
utilized resources. 

Appalachia's  mineral  wealth  goes  beyond  the  coal,  oil  and  gas  of  present 
popularity.  From  mica  in  North  Carolina  to  limestone  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
ubiquitous  stone,  clay  and  gravel  for  construction  purposes,  the  entire  Appalachian 
Region  has  historically  contributed  mineral  wealth  to  the  nation's  economy. 

Despite  the  years  of  extractive  activity  in  the  Commonwealth  there  is  still  less 
than  full  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  mineable  supplies.  Sufficient  effort  has 
been  addressed  to  planning  for  their  orderly  use. 
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New  exploratory  methods,  using  remote  sensing  techniques,  give  promise 

a 

to  providing  much  needed  minerals  indication  and  may  provide  new  basis 

'I 

for  devising  environmentally  sound  development  plans.  The  Commonwealth  will 
continue  to  explore  the  use  of  these  techniques  and  the  inclusion  of  their 
results  into  sound  overall  development  programs.  Special  support  will  be 
considered  for  investigations  which  seek  efficient  mineral  output  while 
protecting  environmental  quality. 
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ECOLOGICALLY  SOUND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES 

The  Commonwealth's  forest  resources  are  a vital  renewable  asset. 

Appalachia  Pennsylvania's  forests  provide  many  benefits,  including  timber 
products,  high  quality  water,  a wide  variety  of  recreational  opportunities 
and  wildlife  habitat.  Forests  serve  a variety  of  other  valuable  purposes 
as  well,  ranging  from  erosion  control  and  climatic  influences  to  urban 
open  space  ans  reserves  for  future  development. 

Today,  Pennsylvania's  entire  forest  resources  cover  over  60  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  the  State.  Commercial  timberland  has  increased  at  the  rate 
of  almost  one  percent  a year  over  the  past  20  years,  and  today  totals  17.5  million 
acres.  Yet  timber  requirements  are  projected  to  increase  50%  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  natural  disasters  and  man's  misuse  jeopardize  the  future 
of  these  productive  and  beneficial  lands.  The  current  trend  of  urban  development, 
second  home  construction,  highway  and  utility  rights-of-way  and  the  associated 
construction  practices  are  removing  a vast  acreage  of  the  forest  resource  froni 
timber  producing  potential.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  commercial 
timberland  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  hands  of  300,000  private  owners.  More  than 
90%  of  these  individuals  own  tracts  of  less  than  100  acres.  Many  of  these 
individuals  are  reluctant  or  opposed  to  practicing  management  of  their  lands  for 
timber  production.  Inaddition,  there  is  increasing  demand  placed  on  the  forest 
resources  from  citizens  desiring  to  use  forest  areas  for  recreational  purposes. 
With  increased  pressure  for  mining  and  to  provide  wildlife  habitat,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Commonwealth  develop  an  effective  strategy  to  insure  the 
proper  long-range  utilization  of  this  valuable  resource  throughout  Appalachia 
Pennsyl vania . 
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As  a basic  principle  underlying  this  strategy,  it  must  be  recongized 
that  although  our  forest  resources  have  the  ability  to  provide  a wide 
range  of  benefits  and  sustain  varied  uses,  there  are  limits  due  to  the 
incompatible  nature  of  certain  activities  such  as  timber  harvesting, 
wilderness  areas  and  mineral  extraction.  While  the  multiple  use  principle 
should  be  applied,  certain  uses  by  their  nature  will  preempt  the  use  for 
other  purposes.  A balance  between  these  activities  and  priority  uses  must 
be  established  which  is  consistent  with  their  value  and  importance  to 
Pennsylvania  now  and  in  the  future,  and  must  be  flexible  to  adapt  to  the  ever 
chaning  public  interest. 

The  following  are  key  elements  of  an  overall  strategy: 

Establishement  of  Forest  Cooperatives  among  small  private  landowners 
to  permit  better  management  practices  and  more  profitable  marketing  of  timber. 
This  effort  can  be  supported  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  in 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  building  on  their  current  program  of  assisting  private 
landowners  with  the  management  of  their  forest  lands  for  multiple  benefits 
and  protection  of  the  environment.  Increased  utilization  of  Pennsylvania  forest 
land  capability  maps  in  state  and  local  planning.  Through  the  identification  of 
prime  soils,  development  can  be  guided  to  the  least  productive  soils  and  the 
continual  use  of  those  soils  most  capable  of  increased  forest  yield  can  be 
encouraged. 

Encouragement  of  timber  related  industries  to  improve  the  rural  economic 
climate.  In  particular,  it  should  encourage  industries  which  use  Pennsylvania's 
forest  Products  and  provide  increased  capital  investment  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Identification  of  existing  and  potential  forest  waterareas  and  improvement 
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of  management  of  lands  so  as  to  maintain  or  improve  their  water  quality 
and  production.  Sustained  forest  watershed  management  should  be  considered 
of  equal  importance  with  other  potential  forest  benefits  and  uses. 

The  identification  of  sites  of  critical  resource  area  value  to  improve 
ongoing  management  of  State  forest  lands,  and  the  preparation  of  forest 
management  plans  by  both  State  and  private  landowners.  Such  identification 
is  essential  to  their  protection. 

Improvement  of  the  management  of  public  forests  to  produce  benefits 
which  private  ownership  cannot  provide. 

* providing  low  intensity  recreation  opportunities  including 

wild  areas  and  natural  areas,  regional  hiking  trails,  and  forest 
camping; 

* preserving  habitat  for  rare  and  endangered  species; 

* protecting  unique  areas  and  landscapes; 

* assisting  local  economies  through  timber  sales  that  assure  a 
regular,  stable  supply  of  wood  products  within  the  sustained 
yield  capacity  of  public  forests; 

* serving  as  models  for  good  forest  land  use,  and  carrying  out  re- 
search and  demonstrations  of  value  to  forest  land  owners  and  the 
the  public  at  large. 

Through  assessment  of  the  social,  economic,  and  environmental  impact  of 
concentrated  recreational  developments  this  could  be  accomplished  under 
the  guidelines  and  criteria  to  be  established  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
for  the  identification  and  regulation  of  Large  Scale  Developments. 
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SPECIAL  CONCERN  FOR  WATER  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 


In  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  water  quality,  flood  protection,  recreation  j 

* 

and  transportation  needs  have  been  common  water  problems.  In  addition, 
attention  must  now  also  be  given  to  competition  for  water  among  potential  users 
in  some  areas.  Adequate  quantities  of  water  may  not  be  available  in  selected 
basins  or  subbasins  for  traditional  uses  plus  coal  production  and  conversi 

and  other  energy  producers  . Where  this  competition  among  water  users  is 
likely  to  occur,  it  eventually  may  be  necessary  to  establish  priorities  for 
water  use  and  technological  guidelines  for  water  use  and  quality.  If  this 
occurs,  priorities  should  reflect  the  impact  of  water  use  on  the  affected 
region's  development  plans  and  potentials.  All  sub-state  districts  should 
work  closely  with  the  appropriate  federal  and  state  agencies  to  see  what 
emerging  regulatory  procedures  take  into  account  the  full  development  impact 
on  the  area.  Likewise,  the  Commission  should  be  responsible  for  monitoring 
procedures  standards  of  the  federal  agencies  to  assure  adequate  consideration 
of  development  effects  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  those  public 
groups  who  seek  to  bring  developmental  impacts  to  the  attention  of  those 
making  decisions  about  water  availability  and  quality. 

Conventional  on-site  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  are 
quickly  strained  in  parts  of  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  when  even  modest  degrees 
of  population  concentration  occur.  While  these  conditions  can  inhibit  develop- 
ment as  well  as  present  environmental  health  hazards,  it  is  beyond  the 

likely  financial  capacity  of  the  ARC  program  to  assist  all  affected  communities. 

those 

The  funds  availablemust  be  directed  to  areas  whose  potential  for 
development  gives  them  priority  while  efforts  are  made  to  find  other  funds 
for  other  areas.  Regardless  of  the  funding  source,  care  should  be  taken  to 
use  techniques  that  are  best  suited  to  each  local  situation  and  institutional 
arrangements  than  can  minimize  the  capital  and  operating  burdens  of  the  systems 
installed.  Continued  efforts  to  test  potential  physical  and  institutional 
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arrangements  are  of  importance  because  of  the  possibility  that  they 


may  considerably  reduce  the  costs  of  local  area. 
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INCREASINGLY  COMPREHENSIVE  INVESTIGATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  IMPACTS 


A hallmark  of  the  Appalachian  effort  has  been  the  attempt  to  integrate 
aspects  of  environmental  improvement  programs  and  to  make  them  contribute 
to  more  general  development  activities.  Examples  are  the  insistence  that 
environmental  improvements  in  areas  of  development  potential  be  given 
priority;  that  the  severity  of  environmental  degradation  be  assessed 
in  part  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  development;  that  occupational,  environ- 
mental and  personal  consideration  be  included  in  a overall  regional  health 
program.  These  efforts  that  environmental  programs  must  be  viewed  as  part 
of  a concerted  development  effort.  New  opportunities  for  the  application  of 
these  concepts  are  particularly  likely  to  appear  in  areas  experiencing  population 
and  economic  growth  (for  example,  from  energy  production)  where  even  environmental 
quality  maintenance  might  not  otherwise  be  the  rule.  This  approach  has  particular 
potential  in  areas  such  as  small  watersheds  where  a host  of  environmental  problems 
are  all  closely  related.  Ecological  vulnerability  or  rarity,  potential  impact 
on  established  life  styles,  unique  potential  for  recreation  industry  development, 
or  key  importance  to  some  other  activity,  such  as  an  energy  industry  impact  area, 
are  among  the  reasons  why  special  concern  might  be  required.  When  such  concern 
has  been  expressed,  it  should  be  possible  to  focus  public  and  private  planning, 
policy,  regulatory  and  investment  activities  on  these  areas  for  their  protection 
or  for  the  protection  of  developments  that  would  otherwise  be  impeded. 

Land  development  patterns  in  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  are  constantly  shifting. 
Urban  densities  are  declining;  urban  areas  are  spreading  out  into  adjacent  (usually 
agricultural)  lands,  discontinuous  commercial,  industrial  and  residential  land 
uses  appear  in  rural  areas;  "strip  development"  occurs  along  major  highways  into 
urban  areas;  mining  and  timbering  occur  in  new  areas;  transportation  routes  appear 
and  disappear  bringing  changes  in  the  geographic  distribution  of  activity. 


Certainly  not  all  of  these  are  undesirable  but  they  all  do  have  implications 
for  the  costs  of  providing  public  services  in  the  present  and  the  future, 
for  the  tax  revenues  of  local  communities  and  for  the  creation  of  desirable 
opportunities  for  economic  and  community  life.  Land  development  analysis  is 
an  attempt  to  apply  foresight  to  these  decisions  that  affect  community 
costs,  revenues  and  quality.  All  participants  in  the  ARC  program  should 
seek  to  find  those  forms  of  planning  that  can  further  key  development  goals 
while  preserving  independence  and  initiative  for  the  individual  and  local 
community.  Investigations  that  document  the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative 
approaches  in  terms  of  economic  and  other  values  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
provide  the  broadest  possible  factual  base  for  public  decisions.  They  can  also 
be  useful  to  funding  agencies,  which  seek  to  encourage  the  most  efficient 
use  of  available  public  resources. 
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MITIGATION  OF  THE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  OF  HAZARD  AREAS 
ON  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIAL 


Throughout  the  Commonwealth's  history,  its  citizens  have 
repeatedly  been  subjected  to  natural  phenomena  that  have  resulted  in 
loss  of  life,  damage  to  private  and  public  property  and  personal 
inconveniences  and  distress.  In  many  areas  man  has  settled  upon  and 
developed  lands  subject  to  sudden  inundation,  movement  or  collapse; 
for  example,  flood  plains,  unstable  slopes,  subsidence  areas  and 
fault  zones.  In  addition,  man's  own  activities  have  created  hazardous 
conditions  for  development.  This  is  particularly  dramatic  in  areas 
where  mining  has  taken  place  in  the  past  which  has  resulted  in  surface 
areas  which  can  be  disrupted  as  a result  of  the  collapse  of  underground 
mine  workings. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  a front  runner  in  the  implementation  of 
laws  governing  the  rehabilitation  and  responsibility  for  environmental 
damage  and  property  damage  caused  by  mining  activities.  Between  1961 
and  1971,  laws  were  passed  requiring  that  mining  be  conducted  with 
minimal  adverse  effects  to  the  environment,  and  setting  specific  penalties 
for  persons  engaged  in  mining  who  did  not  comply  with  these  requirements. 
These  parties  are  being  held  legally  responsible  for  abatement  of  any 
pollution,  for  claims  for  property  damage,  or  for  creating  health  and 
safety  nuisances.  Passage  of  these  laws  insures  that  additional  mining 
related  environmental  blights  will  not  be  passed  on  to  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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In  addition  to  the  mining  laws,  Pennsvdvania  has  taken  majfm 
steps  toward  insuring  that  future  cultural  and  econcmilc  development 
will  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  deleterious  effects  of  past  mining.  The 
major  thrust  of  this  process  is  to  discourage  and/or  fu-ohibit  unwise  use 
of  the  surface-over  areas  likely  to  be  adversely  al'fected  by  past  mining- 
practices.  For  example,  the  Commonwealth,  through  the  passage  of 
Act  17,  has  insured  that  State  monies  will  be  used  for  schools  only  when 
such  schools  are  located  on  sites  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  subsidence. 

The  State  has  three  means  by  which  tlie  local  municipalities  can 
be  made  aware  of  and  assist  in  coping  with  future  planning.  The 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources  developed  the  Environmental 
Master  Plan  and  the  Governor's  Office  is  developing  the  Land  Use  Plan. 
These  can  be  used  as  tools  by  the  municipality  and  future  developers  to 
assure  development  of  lands  for  the  best  possible  use.  Also,  assistance 
will  be  made  available  to  the  local  community  by  the  newlv  formed  Geologic 
Hazards  Committee.  This  committee  is  composed  of  members  from  many 
Departments  of  State  government  and  has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  formulate  and  present  to  appropriate  agencies  methods  of  dealing  with 
geologic  hazards,  both  scientifically  and  sociologically. 

Pennsylvania's  abandoned  mine  reclamation  work,  therefore,  has 
been  limited  to  those  problems  caused  by  environmental  degradation  from 
mines  existing  prior  to  current  legislation  in  which  owners  are  not 
responsible  and  for  which  there  is  no  legal  recourse  for  damage  done 
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because  of  the  type  of  mining  or  the  condition  of  mining  areas  after 
completion  of  mineral  extraction. 

The  process  Pennsylvania  has  used  for  dealing  with  mine  related 
problems  has  been  on  the  basis  of  inquiry  and  our  own  investigative  process. 
Inquiries  are  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
directly,  through  local  channels,  through  legislators,  or  through  the 
Governor's  Action  Center.  In  cases  where  investigation  indicates  that 
an  immediate  emergency  exists,  DER  expends  100%  State  funds  to  relieve 
the  emergency  situation.  In  cases  where  it  can  be  determined  that  a time 
lag  can  be  tolerated  in  implementing  remedial  measures,  the 
Commonwealth  will  request  Federal  programs  to  help  finance  the  remedial 
work. 

Pennsylvania's  methods  of  obtaining  these  ARC  funds  in  the  past 
were  simply  by  direct  application  to  the  ARC  through  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources.  To  allow  for 
a full  ranked  evaluation  of  all  projects  within  a region,  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  has  implemented  a program  whereby  all  mining 
related  problems  will  be  referred  directly  to  the  Local  Development  District 
for  their  assessment.  Hopefully,  this  will  result  in  the  development  of  a 
plan  taking  into  full  perspective  the  environmental,  social,  and  economic 
effects  of  the  proposed  project  within  the  Local  Development  District. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  $140  million  presently  allocated  for 
the  abatement  of  acid  mine  drainage  from  abandoned  mines  is  not  nearly 
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enough  to  correct  all  the  pollution  problems  from  abandoned  mines 
within  the  State.  Therefore,  under  th^  existing  program,  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  (DER)  has  had  to  establish  some  general 
guidelines  so  that  the  benefits  derived  will  be  maximized.  The  major 
goal  is  to  clearn  up  the  maximum  number  of  stream  miles  and  return 
them  to  public  usage.  In  conjunction  with  this  goal,  DER  also  reviews 
projects  from  a cost  per  pound  of  abatement  standpoint.  In  addition, 
they  take  into  consideration  and  give  priority  to  projects  aimed  at 
alleviating  pollution  problems  which  affect  public  water  supply  and 
recreational  facilities.  There  are  two  general  types  of  projects  ihat  can 
be  utilized  to  achieve  these  abatement  goals.  They  are,  source  correction 
projects  which  deal  with  the  pollution  problem  at  the  mine.  Projects  of 
this  tvpe  include  strip  mine  reclamation,  deep  mine  sealing,  and  other 
similar  types  of  projects  aimed  at  reducing  the  rate  of  pollution  generation. 
The  second  type  of  project  involved  chemical  treatment  of  the  source, 
or  collectively  of  a group  of  sources.  However,  chemical  treatment  is 
utilized  only  as  a last  resort  since  it  will  impose  on  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
a requirement  for  funds  to  insure  continuing  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  facilities.  There  are,  however,  certain  pollution  problems  for  which 
this  is  the  only  presently  known  solution. 

To  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  acid-mine  drainage  problem 
throughout  the  State,  studies  to  date  have  covered  1100  square  miles  of 
the  1900  square  miles  in  the  Kiskiminetas  basin.  There  are  about  60  major 
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mine  discharges  in  this  basin.  These  major  sources  are  those  that 
contribute  more  than  1000  poinds  of  acid  per  day.  To  construct  60  treat- 
ment plants,  at  an  estimated  average  cost  of  $1-1/2  million  per  plant, 
would  require  a $90  million  capital  cost.  With  an  average  of  $200,  000 
to  $300,  000  per  year  to  operate  each  plant,  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  would  be  between  $12  million  and  $18  million  per  year. 

Even  with  the  construction  of  the  plants,  the  area  would  not  have 
completely  clean  streams  as  there  are  many  minor  sources  that  would 
not  be  treated.  As  of  this  date,  we  have  studied  approximately  60%  of 
the  basin.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1600  to  1800  sources  that 
woulc  cause  problems  in  the  basin  that  would  not  be  corrected  by  plant 
construction.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  complete  source 
correction,  if  possible,  would  be  approximately  $200  million  on  top  of  the 
treatment  costs.  However,  serious  engineering  problems  exist  in  the 
source  correction  plans  because  of  extremely  high  hydraulic  heads  and 
problems  associated  with  continuing  active  mining.  Deep  mine  inter- 
connections in  several  watersheds  would  require  sealing  subsurface 
complexes  that  may  be  10  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide  with  potential  heads 
of  400  feet.  Sealing  these  complexes  would  flood  existing  coal  measures 
and  would  preclude  future  mining  in  the  area. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  apparent  that  mine  area  restoration  is 
difficult,  costly  and  must  extend  over  long  periods  of  time.  Thus,  the 
Commonwealth  anticipates  continuing  acid-mine  treatments  under  the 
present  philosophy  of  utilizing  source  correction  first,  with  treatment  as 
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a last  resort.  Additionally,  the  program  is  striving  to  return  to  puolic 
usage  the  maximum  number  of  stream  miles  that  our  program  '.vill  alLov.  . 

By  necessity,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  complete  cleanuf)  will  bo  achieved 
in  the  immediate  future  of  the  severely  polluted  streams  or  in  the  main 
stems  of  the  major  rivers  in  Pennsylvania.  However,  cleanup  of  portions 
of  watersheds  within  the  coal  measures  is  foreseeable.  DER  is  coordinating 
the  program  with  the  Pennsylvania  Pish  CommissLon  to  better  determine 
areas  of  need  for  fisheries  within  the  State.  Also,  they  are  striving  to 
coordinate  and  accelerate  programs  on  streams  where  industrial  and 
municipal  sewage  problems  are  being  corrected.  Additionally,  they  are 
striving  to  protect  and  improve  the  water  quality  conditions  in  reservoirs, 
both  water  supply  and  recreation,  which  are  presently  polluted  by  acid  mine 
drainage.  The  program  will  also  tie  into  those  watersheds  affected  by  mine 
drainage,  which  are  being  considered  under  both  the  Federal  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  and  the  Pennsylvania  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

The  abatement  of  acid  mine  drainage  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
standardized  procedure.  The  solution  to  each  problem  must  be  handmade 
depending  on  the  variables  at  the  site.  When  one  deals  with  inadequate  and 
many  times  erroneous  mine  maps  fractured  foundations,  backfilled  mine 
openings  underground  mine  pools,  acid  seeps,  and  similar  conditions,  it 
is  difficult  to  formulate  a project.  Value  judgments  must  be  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  best  and  most  economical  solution  to  the  problem.  Professional 
judgments  are  based  on  experience:  geotechnical,  mining  and  civil  engineering: 
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and  good  common  sense. 

While  Pennsylvania's  abandoned  mine  reclamation  will  continue, 
at  least  until  1981  when  the  Bond  Issue  expires,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  proper  restoration  be  accomplished  following  current  mining.  Future 
generations  must  not  be  burdened  with  our  careless  restoration  practices. 

In  brief,  the  following  are  specific  action  recommendations  which 
the  Commonwealth  is  as  part  of  its  overall  Natural  Resource 

strategy: 

1.  The  Pennsylvania  Geological  Hazards  Coordinating  Committee 
should  be  established  as  an  official  advisory  committee  to  the  Governor. 

It  should  be  expanded  to  include  representatives  from  business  and  industry 
as  well  as  local  governments  and  others. 

2.  The  Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Development  and  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs,  should  initiate  a detailed  survey  which  would  define 
and  delineate  the  geographical  extent  of  each  area,  and  determine  the 
magnitude  of  the  risk  associated  with  development  therein.  Advice  and 
assistance  in  this  effort  should  come  from  the  Pennsylvania  Geological 
Hazards  Coordinating  Committee. 

3.  The  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Hazards  Coordinating  Committee,  should 
develop  model  codes,  standards,  and  guidelines  which  identify  those  land 
uses  and  building  requirements  or  practices  that  would  be  consistent  with 
each  type  and  degree  of  hazard.  These  would  serve  to  provide  a uniform 
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basis  of  regulation  or  development  in  eacii  of  the  ha/arri  areas. 

Local  governments  should  be  encouraged  by  ilie  Lef)ar-tment  of  Comrnuiut'/ 
Affairs  to  develop  codes  and  regulations  to  control  the  use  of  Ian  I m 
these  areas.  The  models  should  emphasize  the  use  of  hazard  ari'as 
according  to  their  inherent  natural  resource  capabilities,  such  as  ihcir 
mineral  resource,  recreation/open  space  and  agricultural  values. 

These  uses  should  be  promoted  as  alternatives  to  development. 

4.  The  Legislature  should  enact  legislation  which  would  make 
community  regulation  of  development  in  hazard  areas  mandatory. 
Communities  failing  to  regulate  development  in  hazard  areas  would 
be  denied  public  funds  for  the  construction  of  facilities  within  these 
areas.  This  would  include  sewerage  facility  grants,  recreation  facility 
grants,  and  transportation  facilities  assistance. 

5.  In  addition,  the  Legislature  should  require  the  siting  of  all 
new  facilities  and  structures  intended  for  use  by  large  numbers  of 
persons  and  those  facilities  that  provide  emergency  public  services 
away  from  hazard  areas.  If  these  facilities  must  be  sited  in  a hazard 
area  then  through  site  investigation  and  construction  techniques  which 
compensate  for  the  degree  of  hazard  must  be  utilized  in  ordei-  to  minimize 
possible  damage  or  loss  of  life. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  should  promote  regional 
planning  as  the  logical  instrument  for  relating  state  hazard  area  concerns 
with  county  and  local  governmental  planning  and  implementation. 
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Distribution  of  state  information  and  encouragement  of  uniformity  of 
planning  and  administration  of  land  regulatory  mechanisms  at  the 
county  level  can  be  facilitated  through  regional  planning  organizations. 

The  regional  planning  agencies  can  be  helpful  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
implementing  hazard  area  recommendations.  And  in  the  case  of  flood 
damage  reduction,  the  promotion  of  cooperative  and  coordinated  working 
relationships  among  regional  planning  organizations  and  river  basin 
commissions  can  assist  the  state  in  relating  the  various  hazard  area 
problems  relevant  to  water,  such  as  flood  hazards,  mine  subsidence, 
and  limestone  collapse.  And  it  can  be  instrumental  in  integrating  storm 
water  management  with  flood  plain  regulation. 

7.  The  Commonwealth  should  establish  training  programs  whereby 
county  and  local  expertise  can  be  developed  which  will  enable  planners 
and  land  controlling  ordinance  administrators  to  increase  their  technical 
expertise  and  be  better  able  to  more  knowledgeably  make  decisions  concerning 
the  use  of  land  in  hazard  areas.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  the  public 
could  also  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  location  of  hazard  areas, 
their  social  and  economic  effects,  and  their  inherent  natural  resource 
values. 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  STRATEGIES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  DEVELOPMENT 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

The  completion  of  the  Appalachian  Development  Highway  System  remains 
a high  priority  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  system  has  been  designed  as  a 
framework  within  which  a wide  variety  of  economic  development  investments 
have  and  will  be  made.  Development  highways  are  an  integral  part  of,  or 
the  foundation  for,  a larger  system  that  serves  Regional  transportation 
requirements.  To  complete  the  development  highway  system,  however,  requires 
resolution  in  the  near  future  of  several  issues.  The  Commission  must  de- 
termine the  following:  the  maximum  annual  level  of  authorizations  that  could 
be  used  by  the  states  to  accelerate  completion;  the  time  needed  to  complete 
thy  system,  assuming  annual  authorizations  and  appropriations  at  a level  that 
the  states  can  use;  construction  priorities  and  modifications  to  better 
serve  energy  production  needs;  to  encourage  greater  levels  of  prefinancing; 
and  alternative  transportation  modes  which  might  satisfy  the  national  and 
regional  objectives  of  the  system  in  certain  locations. 
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ENSURING  ADEQUATE  ACCESS  TO  KEY  DEVELOPABLE  SITES 


In  the  near-term  access  is  vital  to  attract  development, 
particularly  in  those  areas  where  developable  sites  are  scarce. 

The  Appalachian  highway  system  cannot  fulfill  all  the  road  improvement 
needs  essential  to  economic  development  because  it  was  designed  as  a 
basic  interconnected  roadway  system.  The  ARC  access  road  program,  however, 
provides  for  short  roads  to  supply  access  to  specific  sites  and  locations 
important  to  development.  They  have  been  constructed  to  serve  an 
industrial  site,  a regionally  important  recreation  area,  an  education 
center,  an  airport,  a port  facility,  a commercially  important  timber  area, 
a coal  mining  area  and  other  developments  of  regional  significance.  The 
Commission  will  continue  to  fund  access  roads  through  its  present 
FY  1981  authorization.  However,  the  Commonwealth  is  re-as®ssing  the 
overall  utility  of  this  program. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  A STRONG  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 


The  importance  of  railroads  in  the  economic  fabric  is  obvious.  The 
Appalachian  region  has  long  depended  on  the  railroads  to  move  much  of  its 
natural  wealth.  The  functioning  of  the  total  transportation  structure, 
with  a balance  between  air,  rail,  water  and  roads,  is  essential  to  continuing 
growth  and  stability.  A malfunctioning  rail  component  in  the  system  would 
produce  a ripple  effect  throughout  Appalachia  that  might  take  years  of  time, 
millions  of  dollars  and  many  man-hours  to  overcome.  Closing  of  a large 
number  of  branch  lines  to  sustain  the  mainline  system  could  well  result 
in  this  kind  of  a situation  in  Appalachia  Pennsylvania.  The  needed  rail 
improvements  must  not  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  decreased  services  for 
hundreds  of  organizations  and  communities  dependent  upon  the  railroad  branch 
lines  for  service.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Commission  seek  changes  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  classification  system  to  ensure  that 
greater  consideration  is  given  to  the  full  relationship  of  rail  lines  and 
the  economic  development  potential  of  rural  and  small-town  areas. 
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IMPROVING  CAPABILITIES  FOR  WATERBORNE  FREIGHT  TRANSPORT 


Certain  areas  of  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  have  little  concern 
about  railroad  issues  but  great  concern  about  waterway  and  port  develop- 
ent.  Development  planning  in  the  past  has  not  paid  adequate  attention 
to  inland  waterway  transport,  although  a substantial  number  of  miles  of 
navigable  waterways  lie  within  Pennsylvania  and  the  Region.  The  issues 
are  complicated,  however.  Waterway  planning  involves  the  entire  water  basin 
and  many  waterways  extend  beyond  Appalachia's  boundaries.  Moreover,  water 
transportation  is  tied  to  interstate  commerce  so  that  many  federal  agencies 
with  differing  policies  on  waterway  improvement,  economic  development  and 
public  investment  must  be  involved  in  any  planning  effort.  There  is,  for 
example,  need  for  better  understanding  of  the  economic  role  that  inland  water 
transport  does  and  could  plan  in  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  and  especially 
interrelationships  with  truck  and  rail  transport.  The  Commonwealth  encour- 
ages efforts  that  would  clarify  these  relationships  among  carriers  and 
their  roles.  Districts  affected  by  waterways  transport  should  take  steps 
to  ensure  that  appropriate  governmental  arrangements  and  actions  are 
undertaken  in  order  to  capitalize  to  the  fullest  extend  possible  on  the 
development  opportunities  createdDy  their  waterways. 
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IMPROVING  CAPABILITIES  FOR  AIR  TRANSPORT 


Aviation  service  needs  fall  into  two  general  categories:  development 
and  expansion  of  air  service  itself;  and  improvements  to  air  facilities. 

Much  of  Appalachia  Enreylvaiia  is  composed  of  low-density  markets  that 
regularly  scheduled  national  and  local  airlines  cannot  economically  serve. 

Trunk  and  local  line  service  to  some  communities  is  being  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Other  communities  do  not  have  any  air  service  other  than  that 
provided  by  air  taxis  and  general  aviation  aircraft  ( company  and  private 
planes).  It  appears,  however,  that  commuter  airlines  service  (third-level 
carriers)  would  be  expanded  if  they  are  designed  to  serve  low-density  markets  and 
to  use  smaller  aircraft  carrying  up  to  30  passengers.  But  capital  to 
cover  initial  operating  services  and  administrative  costs  is  not  readily 
available  from  private  investors  and  commuter  air  operators  are  not  eligible  for 
government  subsidies. 

Of  great  promise  as  an  area  of  future  investment  is  the  expansion  of 
medium  size  airports,  especially  for  handling  air  cargo.  Pennsylvania's 
unique  "keystone"  location  in  the  midst  of  the  nation's  largest  market  is  one 
of  the  state's  largest  assets.  With  the  growing  overcrowding  of  the  large 
metropolitan  airports,  many  opportunities  for  expanded  cargo  handling  exists 
at  the  secondary  airports  if  the  necessary  facilities  and  access  links  can 
be  further  developed.  The  Commonwealth  has  already  experienced  some  notable 
success  in  supporting  developments  in  this  area,  and  will  continue  to  encourage 
such  efforts  in  the  future. 
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EXPANSION  AND  UPGRADING  OF  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  IN  RURAL  AREAS 


Provision  of  public  transportation  in  rural  areas  of  Appalachia  is 
complicated  by  the  incidence  of  poverty,  the  scattered  population  and 
rough  terrain.  Operations  are  costly,  grades  are  steep  and  many 
residents  do  not  have  personal  transportation  to  connect  them  to  a 
fixed  system.  Where  intercity  bus  service  does  operate,  it  is  too 
often  irregular,  infrequent  and  incompatible  with  trip  needs  of  rural 
residents.  Ways  must  be  found  to  provide  rural  public  transit  systems 
that  are  flexible  in  the  type  and  size  of  buses  and  vans  used,  and  in 
the  pick-up  and  discharge  of  passengers.  Such  a system  also  must  integrate 
all  trips  needed  by  the  clientele  of  so_cial  service  agencies  into  one 
system  that  will  provide  the  general  public  with  transportation.  The 
Commonwealth  encourages  the  formation  of  integrated  rural  mass  transit 
Systems.  Federal  legislation  must  be  modified  to  remove  undue  restrictions 
and  the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  must  be  broadened 
to  meet  rural  transportation  needs.  The  Commonwealth  recognizes  that  State 
regulations  for  franchises,  the  use  of  school  buses  and  the  procedures  which 
must  be  followed  to  change  routes  and  service  (for  the  most  part  designed 
for  urban  areas)  may  be  inappropriate  for  rural  areas  where  flexibility  is 
essential  if  systems  are  to  become  self-sufficient.  The  Commonwealth 
suggests  that  the  Commission  take  a lead  role  in  exploring  and  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  of  rural  public  transit  systems  throughout  Appalachia. 
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SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  STRATEGIES  FOR  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 


The  problems  of  meeting  the  energy  needs  of  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  will  exist  for  many  years  ahead. 

Three  important  factors  contribute  to  the  problem: 

Growth  in  energy  demands  brought  about  by  increasing  per 
capita  demands  for  energy  (from  252  million  Btu/per  person  in  1962 
to  340  million  Btu/per  person  in  1972,  an  increase  of  35%)  and  by 
the  increasing  size  of  the  population. 

Rapid  establishment  of  severe  environmental  controls  on  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  to  the  atmosphere  and  to  our  rivers  and  streams 
so  as  to  provide  a more  acceptable  environment  and  a lesser  and 
better  controlled  disturbance  of  nature's  ecological  balance. 

Inadequacy  of  facilities  to  produce  fuels  of  the  quality  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  new  environmental  standards. 

The  problems  in  no  way  have  to  do  with  adequacy  of  resources 
for  it  can  be  shown  that  adequate  resources  exist  for  many  centuries 
ahead.  However,  some  of  these  resources  are  in  forms  which  must 
be  processed  to  remove  pollutants  if  they  are  to  meet  the  new  en- 
vironmental requirements;  some  of  the  resources  are  in  forms  more 
costly  to  extract  from  the  ground  than  those  we  are  using  currently. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  cost  of  energy 
will  rise  as  we  have  to  resort  to  using  fossil  fuels  which  are  more 
difficult  to  extract  from  the  ground  or  which  reqiure  extensive 
processing  to  make  them  useful  in  terms  of  our  environmental  require- 
ments. The  extent  to  which  particular  approaches  will  succeed  will 
depend  upon  their  relative  costs. 

The  market  place  should  be  quite  capable  of  providing  incentives 

to  convert  these  energy  resources  into  available  supplies  to  consumers, 

but  as  R.L.  Gordon  points  out  "the  U.S.  government  has  accomplished 

the  unbelievable  feat  of  blocking  the  operation  of  all  the  major 
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energy  markets.  Gas  supply  has  been  hindered  by  field  price  con- 
trols. We  have  had  an  oil  policy  that  purports  to  limit  imports  ai 
to  encourage  domestic  output  but  is  sq  designed  in  practice  that 
it  generates  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds.  A tacit  policy  of 
increasing  quotas  to  hold  down  domestic  energy  prices  removes  any 
price  incentives  to  domestic  producers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
reluctance  with  which  quotas  are  raised  can  lead  to  strains  on 
energy  supply  at  least  until  the  quotas  are  adjusted.  We  have  im- 
posed a mass  of  regulations  on  coal  production  and  consumption  - 
that  similarly  retard  that  fuel's  contribution  to  energy  supplies. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  construction  and  regulatory  problems  with 
nuclear  plants  and  the  barriers  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  offshor 
drilling  for  oil  and  gas  produced  by  environmental  concerns." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  urgently  need  a better  thought-out 
national  energy-environment  policy  which  will  lead  to  incentives 
for  more  effective  utilization  of  energy,  for  development  of  more 
facilities  to  fulfill  the  nation's  needs,  and  for  meeting  the  natioi 
environmental  objectives  in  a reasonable  and  acceptable  time  frame. 
These  incentives  must  be  coordinated  to  be  effective.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  discourage  all  forms  of  energy  supply,  energy  problems  wilj 
in  truth  reach  crisis  proportions. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a coordinated  national  energy-environment 
policy,  there  are  a number  of  steps  that  the  state  can  take  to  help 
the  situation  within  its  own  borders  as  well  as  within  the  nation 
as  a whole.  Many  of  these  have  been  discussed  in  "Energy  for  Penn- 
sylvania: An  Action  Plan  for  Energy  Management  in  the  Commonwealth" 
presented  to  the  Governor  by  the  Commonwealth's  Science  Advisory 
Committee . 
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While  only  a few  of  these  appear  to  have  quick-term  impacts, 
all  of  the  steps,  regardless  of  whether  they  lead  to  short-term  or 
long-term  solutions,  must  be  started  now  if  practical  solutions 
are  to  be  achieved  to  avert  a succession  of  serious  crises. 

Energy  is  essential  to  a dynamic  economy  for  both  the  state 
and  the  nation.  Today  both  are  relying  increasingly  on  foreign 
oil  as  a source  of  clean  energy.  But  the  resulting  imbalance  in 
payments  and  the  nation's  vulnerability  to  foreign  influences  in 
order  to  assure  a continuing  clean  fuel  supply  could  lead  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  catastrophic  proportions.  Thus  the 
United  States  cannot  long  afford  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  for 
clean  fuel  supplies,  nor  in  the  long-term  does  it  need  to  do  so  if 
appropriate  use  is  made  of  its  large  coal  reserves  and  its  nuclear 
fuels . 

Pennsylvania  has  been  a leader  both  in  the  production  and  use 
of  coal  and  in  the  development  and  use  of  nuclear  power.  Pennsyl- 
vania's coal  industry  is  in  trouble,  however,  because  much  of  its 
coal  has  a high-sulfur  content,  and  its  use  produces  effluents  which 
do  not  meet  desired  environmental  requirements.  But  Pennsylvania 
has  the  opportunity  to  correct  this  situation  by  taking  the  lead 
in  moving  into  the  era  of  modern  coal  technology  whereby  coal  can  be 
transformed  to  low-sulfur  oil  or  gas  to  meet  domestic  and  industrial 
needs.  It  has  abundant  coal  for  this  purpose  both  to  supply  inter- 
nal needs  and  to  export. 

Since  the  development  of  modern  coal  technology  takes  time, 
decisive  action  is  needed  now  by  the  Commonwealth's  legislative  and 
executive  branches  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  will 
provide.  The  conversion  of  coal  to  the  higher  energy  forms  of 
oil,  gas,  and  other  industries,  and  greatly  alter  the  practice  of 
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existing  ones  within  the  next  decade.  In  the  interim,  Pennsyl- 
vania must  use  the  best  available  technology  to  fulfill  its  energy 
needs  with  minimum  insult  to  the  environment.  Appropriate  action 
is  also  needed  now  to  help  assure  continuing  availability  of 
clean  fuels  and  appropriate  public  policies  to  govern  their  use 
in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  AREAS  EXPERIENCING  STRONG  IMPACTS 

FROM  ENERGY  RELATED  DEVELOPMENT 


Community  development  programs  in  Appalachia  Pennsylvania  will 
continue  to  feel  the  impact  of  expanded  energy-related  production.  The 
need  for  enlarged  capacities  to  provide  essential  human  and  public  services 
is  obvious  and  the  Commission  can  play  an  important  part  in  assuring  this 
is  done  efficiently  by  the  many  agencies  and  levels  of  government  involved. 
ARC  is  in  a unique  position  to  use  its  authorities  to  provide  grant 
assistance,  technical  assistance,  coordination,  research  and  demonstrations 
and  advocacy  to  assist  areas  experiencing  energy  - related  development. 

The  Commonwealth  will  work  with  public  and  private  agencies  to  identify 
areas  that  have  or  are  likely  to  experience  energy  development  pressures. 
Technical  assistance  will  be  made  available  to  identify  the  points  of  impact 
within  these  areas,  their  scale  and  the  likely  sequence  in  which  human  and 
public  service  inadequacies  are  expected  to  occur.  Development  planning 
will  be  encouraged,  among  agencies  at  all  levels  through  the  provision  of 
leadership  and  financial  and  other  resources  to  help  assure  that  efficiently- 
sized  and  efficientlyloc^dtedcommunities  grow.  ARC's  grant  authorities 
should  be  used  to  encourage  inter-community  fiscal  planning  that  recognizes 
that  public  needs  may  precede  public  revenues  and  that  needs  may  develop 
in  areas  that  do  not  include  expanded  energy  activities.  The  sequencing 
and  scaling  of  investments  should  relate  capital  and  operating  costs  to 
long- termtax  raising  abilities.  The  funding  of  special  demonstration 
projects  that  are  incorporated  into  a multiyear,  multiphased  areawide 
action  program  will  be  one  of  the  Commonwealth's  priority  concerns. 
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ASSURING  A WIDE  D I ^I BUTION  OF  BENEFITS  FROM 
ENERGY  RELATED  PRODUCTION 

The  long-term  economic  health  of  Appalachia  depends  on  the  continued 
development  of  two  of  the  prerequisites  of  economic  growth  --  the  successful 
iinitriaCioTpind  management  of  businesses  and  the  development  of  financially 
strong  communities  supported  by  the  incomes  of  its  individual  and  industrial 
residents.  Therefore,  the  Commonwealth  will  encourage  small  mining 
enterprises  to  remain  competitive  by  exploring  cooperative  processing  and 
marketing  organizations.  It  will  seek  to  change  or  eliminate  legal  and 
administrative  procedures  that  place  an  unduly  heavy  and  uneven  burden 
on  smaller  businesses.  The  research  and  demonstration,  coordination  and 
advocacy  of  tools  of  the  Commission  will  be  particularly  useful.  Using 
the  information  it  has  already  gathered  and  working  directly  with  energy 
enterprises  and  regulatory  agencies,  ARC  should  become  the  mechanism 
through  which  the  parties  involved  seek  remedy  for  requirements  which  are 
unduly  burdensome,  particularly  on  smaller  enterprises.  Meetings  called 
for  this  purpose  might  also  be  used  to  explore  the  means  to  implement 
cooperative  activities  and  ascertain  other  development  needs  of  smaller 
energy-related  businesses.  Insights  obtained  should  be  transmitted  to 
other  public  agencies  and  become  the  basis  for  potential  new  programs. 

The  Commonwealth  will  explore  tax  systems  designed  to  build  financially 
strong  communities  that  are  able  to  bear  the  costs  imposed  by  energy  pro- 
duction-related economic  growth  in  providing  a full  complement  of  services 
to  their  residents.  This  system  of  taxes  should  also  encourage  socially  wise 
use  of  mineral  wealth  by  helping  to  adjustthe  price  of  fuel  to  more  nearly 
reflect  the  full  social  costs  of  its  extraction  and  processing.  State-by-state 
and  interstate  examination  of  the  potential  for  improving  the  equity  of  the  tax 
system  should  be  a priority  of  the  Commissions ' s concern. 
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ARC  should  provide  the  factual  basis  for  consideration  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  presently  overlooked  either  becauseaf  fears  of  interarea  competition 
or  because  of  uncertainty  about  effects  on  energy  enterprises  or  demand. 
Explorations  of  the  information  needs  should  be  initiated,  followed  by  public 
conferences  that  explore  any  opportunities  uncovered. 
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PROTECTING  INDIVIDUAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  AS  PART 

OF  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Unfortunately,  the  production  of  energy  carries  with  it  considerable 
potential  for  creating  direct  and  indirect  hazards.  Deep  mining  of  coal 
is  particularly  hazardous  but  all  forms  of  mining  can  result  in  accidents 
and  illnesses  which  must  be  minimized  through  appropriate,  enforced  health 
and  safety  programs.  Beyond  the  direct  hazards  in  mines  are  the  indirect 
ones  that  affect  community  health.  Solid,  gaseous  and  liquid  wastes  of  mining 
operations  can  have  deleterious  effects  on  the  health  of  area  residents  and 
protective  programs  are  necessary.  The  Commonwealth  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  identify  and  work  to  rectify  these  environmental  health  hazards. 

The  Commonwealth  will  attempt  to  develop  a monitoring  program  that  advances, 
understanding  of  the  environmental  health  implications  of  energy-related 
development. 

ARC  also  should  remain  in  the  foreground  of  the  efforts  to  demonstrate 
that  mining  need  not  be  environmentally  unacceptable  and  that  it  can 
enhance,  rather  than  diminish,  an  area's  potential  for  a more  diversified 
economy.  Regulation  of  mining  practices,  consideration  of  future  uses  of 
mined  land  and  reclamation  of  formerly  mined  areas  which  inhibit  economic 
growth  can  enhance  the  prospects  for  development.  ARC  demonstration  funding 
can  be  used  to  explore  the  potentials  of  a sequenced  planning  process  that 
begins  with  mine  design  and  permits,  extends  through  the  period  of  extraction 
and  reclamation  and  continues  into  the  postmining  utilization  period.  The 
focus  should  be  on  creating  opportunities  for  diversified  and  sustainable 
economic  activity  in  areas  that  have  been  mined. 
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ENCOURAGING  CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY 


Appalachia  Pennsylvania  is  not  only  a major  producer  of  energy,  it  is 

also  major  consumer  for  industrial,  residential  and  commerical  purposes. 

Conservation  in  energy  use  is  important  to  long^ierm  development  and  the 

ARC  can  use  its  specialized  knowledge  of  regionally  unique  conditions 

to  be  certain  this  information  is  reflected  in  national  conservation 

programs.  For  example,  the  Appalachia  Region  is  the  largest  densely 

populated  rural  mountain  area  in  the  country.  This  is  a factor  that  affects 

and 

regional  gasoline  consumption^federal  agencies  developing  policies  that 
affect  gasoline  use  should  be  made  aware  of  this.  ARC  should  therefore  seek 
funding  for  its  developmient  programs  that  will  help  redress  the  unequal 
burden  placed  on  Appalachians  by  the  increase  in  gasol ine  prices  stemming 
from  pubdic  policy  decisions.  Given  the  severe  winter  weather  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Region,  the  Commission  should  especially  support  the  program  to 
weatherize  residences  of  low-income  persons  to  assure  that  the  burden  of 
fuel  price  increases  is  mitigated  as  fully  as  possible. 

It  is  equally  important  for  Appalachia  Pennsylvania's  future  as  an  energy 
producer  and  consumer  that  state  and  national  policy  emphasizes  the  use  of  our 
abundant  energy  resources  in  an  environmentally  sound  way.  An  important  element 
in  the  ARC  program  should  be  a continuation  of  efforts  to  assure  that 
technological  development  of  Appalachian  coal  extraction,  conversion  and 
utilization  processes  receive  adequate  funding.  Though  there  are  potentially 
adverse  environmental  impacts  from  the  use  of  some  Appalachian  Pennsylvania  coals, 
they  have  other  important  locational  and  physical  advantages  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  allocation  of  funds  for  research,  development  and  demonstration 
purposes.  The  Commonwealth  will  make  widely  available  the  results  of  ARC'S  research 
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and  development  monitoring  program,  and  strongly  suggests  that  the  Commission 
develop  further  staff  capability  so  it  can  become  a more  active  participant 
in  federal  energy  and  environmental  agency  discussions  and  priorities. 

The  water  resources  of  Appalachia  help  make  areas  in  the  Region  the 
logical  location  for  nuclear  generating  facilities  and  for  fossil  fuel 
fired  facilities  based  on  coal.  Vital  issues  that  transcend  competition  for 
water  involving  health,  safety  and  the  pace,  type  and  location  of  development 
are  involved.  The  Commonwealth  will  seek  to  provide  the  information  needed  to 
enable  public  discussion  of  these  issues  to  be  as  full  and  free  as  possible. 
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SUPPORTING  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  LABOR  & MATERIAL 

REQUISITES  NEEDED  FOR  EXPANDED  ENERGY  OUTPUT 

Considerable  national  attention  has  been  given  to  the  need  for  increased 
energy  production  without  comparable  public  notice  of  the  input  requirements 
to  accomplish  this.  These  can,  of  course,  be  critical  to  meeting  output  goals. 

The  Commonwealth  is  in  a position  to  help  see  that  input  requirements  are 
made  available.  ARC  has  already  devoted  considerable  resources  to  the  various 
modes  of  energy  transportation  --  rail,  water  and,  particularly,  highway.  It 
must  continue  its  efforts  to  assure  that  transporation  bottlenecks  in  the  form  of 
insufficient  carrying  capacity  from  lack  of  investment  or  maintenance  do  not 
result  in  higher  prices  or  reduced  supplies  of  energy.  The  existing  development 
highway  and  access  road  program  should  be  directed,  where  necessary,  to 
energy  transport  requirements.  The  results  of  research  into  transport  bottlenecks 
should  be  made  available  to  transportation  and  energy  agencies.  These  transport 
inadequacies  may  inhibit  coal  transport.  The  roads  involved  were  primarily 
intended  to  serve  light  passenger  cars  and  school  buses.  The  result  of  heavy 
coal  truck  usage  may  be  adverse  to  these  types  of  essential  traffic.  Improvements 
of  road  conditions  will  be  an  advantage  to  both  energy  transport  and  local  users. 
It  would  seem  that  all  Appalachian  states  and  appropriate  federal  agencies  should 
help  structure  tax  systems  so  that  the  public  costs  of  energy  transport  are  borne 
ultimately  by  the  users  of  the  commodity.  ARC  should  provide  necessary  technical 
support  for  the  review  of  existing  systems. 

The  Commissions ' s vocational  training  program  and  the  efforts  of  governments 
generally  to  assure  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  can  contribute  to 
build  a sufficient,  adequately  prepared  work  force  of  miners.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  additional  training  facilities,  full  consideration  should  be 
given  to  adapting  existing  physical  plants  for  miner  training.  To  the  extent 
that  ARC  supported  facilities  and  programs  become  involved,  appropriate  balance 
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should  be  required  among  production,  health  and  safety  elements  of  the 
training  process.  The  mining  industry  also  requires  large  amounts  of 
material  inputs,  some  of  them  highly  sophisticated  equipment,  which 
Appalachia  Pennsylvania  cannot  easily  supply.  To  be  able  to  do  so  would  be 
an  advantage  by  providing  these  inputs  at  lower  delivered  prices.  Efforts 
by  ARC  and  others  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  energy  input  industries  can  be 
advantageous  from  many  points  of  view.  The  Commonwealth  would  like  to 
identify  these  input  requirements  and  those  areas  presently  capable  of  supplying 
them.  Impediments  to  increased  output  should  be  examined  and,  where  appropriate 
for  public  action,  the  means  to  overcome  advocated.  Opportunities  for  new 
development  in  these  industries  will  be  explored  by  the  Commonwealth. 
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SUPPORTING  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  COAL  CONVERSION  ALTERNATIVES 

TO  INCREASE  ENERGY  AVAILABILITY 


The  conversion  of  coal  into  electrical  energy  is  a commonplace 
occurrence  although  technological  advances  are  still  needed  to  permit 
the  environmentally  sound  use  of  coals  with  a wider  range  of  character- 
istics, to  reduce  the  use  of  water,  to  dispose  of  waste  materials  and  to 
utilize  more  of  the  heat  energy  of  fuels.  The  technologies  for  converting 
coal  into  more  acceptable  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  require  even  more 
significant  technological  advances  although  the  basic  processes  are  presently 
in  use.  In  addition  to  the  technological  impediments  to  wider,  competitive 
application  of  these  processes,  they  also  face  many  institutional  problems  that 
arise  from  legal  restrictions,  community  attitudes,  environmental  impacts  and 
public  and  private  fiscal  constraints.  The  Commission  has  been  actively  involved 
in  both  the  technological  and  institutional  aspects  of  these  problems.  The 
Commonwealth  can  help  show  how  barriers  can  be  eliminated.  With  access  that 

reaches  the  private  sector  and  all  levels  of  government  from  local  to  federal, 

a 

the  Commonwealth  can  beACOordinating  link  among  the  numerous  participants  and 
contribute  from  its  resources  as  well.  ARC  should  examine  the  range  of  technical 
possibilities  now  available  or  likely  to  be  available  in  the  reasonably  near 
term  by  continuing  to  appraise  the  existing  federal  research  and  development 
program  for  energy.  After  selecting  those  techniques  with  potentially  favorable 
impact,  the  Commission  should  explore  the  barriers  to  their  improvement  and 
adoption  and  proceed  to  develop  programs  to  hasten  implementation  that  address 
the  critical  impediments.  The  Commonwealth  will  support  an  advocacy  role 
based  upon  a full  understanding  of  the  technical  and  institutional  factors 
involved. 
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